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How can I speak to thee? The far blue sky 
Hath never speech for men ; 

The longing breezes round thee filt, and then, 
Unspeaking still, they die. 


Like skyand breeze, I gaze, I murmur near, 
Oh, must my heart be dumb ? 
And must my love lift formless breezes come, 
To sigh and perish here ? 


I cannot speak to thee ; and yet in this 
A last dear hope may be, 
For I could tell my love's eternity 
In one long, silent kiss. 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘DOCTOR WESTWOOD’Ss 
SECRET,”’ ‘“‘MARJORIE’S TRIALS,”’ 
‘“‘HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 

ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER VIII. 


N attempt to intimidate the jury, to de- 
A feat the ends of justice,’’ Mr. Price re- 
marked to himself as he took his seat and 
kaw the crowd of aristocratic and influential 
supporters around the pale, listless young 
man who formed the principal figure in 
that day’s proceedings—‘‘a class combina- 
tion to screen the guilty person.”’ 

And the league made Mr. Price spiteful. 

It was a hard battle, and the weight of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, of implication, driven 
home by the Coroner's pointed questions, 
bore hard upon the unhappy young man, 
as he was only too conscious. 

What could be the verdict of a jury, what 
the judgment even of his staunchest 
friends, when he himself, listening to the 
damning chain, could only search in vain 
through that unrecorded blank where his 
existence seemed all at once to have sunk 
into a black impenetrable abyss of horror 
and mystery, could only feel that, had it 
been another man in his place, he must 
have condemned him as guilty. 

Could it be that soune demon had taken 
possession of him, unwitting and unconsen- 
ting, and worked his wicked will upon him 
and through him ? 

It almost seemed to hii, in the climax of 
his misery, as if the wild weird tales he had 
sometimes read of Satanic possession must 
be true, and that he had been the victim of 
soine such delivery. 

He sat with astony despair in his wan 
eyes and on his pale brow, listening to the 
Coroner's questions and to the answers 
which seemed to drag hiin down deeper and 
deeper. 

If one of these witnesses would but prove 
him inad! 

He had come to such 4 pass that he would 
how thankfully accept what had seemed to 
him a little while ago an unmitigated hor- 
ror, 

He held his throbbing head between his 
hands. 

Mr. Pierce touched him gently on the 
elbow. 

“You are called,’’ he said. ‘Nothing has 
transpired as yet to contradict our theory. 
Bear it in mind.” 

Sir James Armstrong offered his arm to 
the witness-box. 

“Mr. Mervyn has not yet recovered; he 


he appealed to the Coroner. 

“I must ask that he may be accommo- 
dated with a chair.” 

The request was granted. The young 
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and trembling on the verge of detection. 
The sympathies of the bystanders fluctu- 
ated as his examination proceeded. 

To the question ““‘What was the cause of 
the dispute between yourself and the de- 
ceased ?"’ he made the same reply as he had 
done to Mr. Pierce. 

“Was it money-embarrrassment?’”’ the 
Coroner pressed. 

““No,”’ was the reply. 
what it was.’’ ° 

This reticence made an unfavorable im- 
pression. Coroner and juries are nen, and 
being men, curious. 

Baffled curiosity is apt to visit its disap- 
pointment upon the baffler. Mr. Price per- 
suaded himself that he was only doing his 
duty and furthering the ends of justice 
when he particularly wished to know what 
the witness so particularly wished ta keep 
to himself. He pressed the question, al- 
ways with the same result. 

Mr. Pierce bit his lip at this persistence. 

“Why doesn’t he tell them?’ he said 

irritably to himself. 
‘‘Anything is better than creating a mystery 
—a second mystery—when the first is as 
inuch as we can deal with. A woman in 
the case, of course! There always is in 
every tmischief.’’ 

But Mr. Mervyn stood firm. How could 
he drag Estelle’s name into this scene? 
How could hehear it bandied from one 
careless mouth to another? Her image 
glided like a white angel into the hell of his 
mind and added a deeper depth to his de- 
spair. Between him and hera great gulf 
was opened. 

In any other sorrow, in any other diffi- 
culty, he could have gone to her for syin- 
pathy, for strengthening, for consolation ; 
but this terrible thing which had come 
upon him, he recognized with bitter despair, 
raised a barrier between them which noth- 
ing but the solving of the terrible problem 
cou!d break down. 


“TI decline to state 


likelier thing of the two, but he would never 
bring Estelle to shame. 

This thought was the heaviest blow which 
had falled on hiim yet. 


annihilate what he had left of memory. 

His own partisians looked grave when he 
stepped down from the ,witness-box and 
retired, still on Sir Jumes’ arm, to a sofa in 
the magistrate’s private room. 

“He has done his best to ruin us,’”’ Mr. 
Pierce told himself. “It the surgeon does 
not pull us through, it is all up. He bas 
given his evidence like a man who suspects 
himself.” 

Mr. Cooper came gallantly to the rescue. 
The injury which his patient had received 
would entirely obliterate all memory of 





man, pale, haggard, and shaken, held up 


his anxious face to the crowd. 
He might have been an affectionate son, 


transactions imuediately preceding the 
shock. 

He -had been present when Mr. Mervyn 
recognized the dead body of his father. He 
was then in a state of seini-consciousness, 
and immediately afterwards collapsed into 
total insensibility, in which condition he 
had remained until a week ago. 

The double shock, physical and mental, 
following one upon the other, had produced 
a worbid condition of mind and a confusion 
of intellect which were not w be trusted. 


per in the Qluited 


, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress. 








He might die, or go mad—which was the | 


! 


It seemed to paralyze his evidence and to | 


| gentleman at Woodford ; he did not remem- 


| posmble for a person to pass "Ton one car- | 


weapon had been discovered. 


Later on, as physical strength returned | 


and the nervous system steadied itself, this 
morbid condition would pass and a clearer 


is scarcely fit yet for this examination,” | perception of past incidents supervene, 


although Mr. Cooper considered it extremely 
improbable that memory should be #0 comn- 
pletely restored as to supply the missing 
link of occurrences immediately preceding 
the original shock. 

The surgeon also—guided thereto by Mr- 


| Pierce’s skilfully interpolated suggestions 


shocked, grieved at a father’s sudden and | 


awful death, and prostrated by the shock he 
had himself sustained, or he might have 
been a guilty wretch, racked by remorse 


—emphatically declared that it was impossi- 
ble that General Mervyn's assassin could 
have escaped without carrying with him 
traces of the crime be had committed. 


/ 
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Had the deceased met his death previous- 
ly to his son's quitting him at the Wood- 
ford Station—Mr. Cooper met the iinplica- 
tion boldly—the latter must have been be- 
trayed at once by such evidence on his per- 
son, 

Questioned as to the possibility of suicide, 
Mr. Cooper maintained his former opinion, 
that the deceased might have destroyed 
himself whilst in a condition of passionate 
excitement. 

The General, as had been proved by 
previous witnesses, had, earlierin life suf- 
fered froin sunstroke, the effects of which 
had remained with him and accounted for 
the frequentt exhibition of uncontrollably 
violent temper to which he had been, as it 
appeared, subject. 

The evidence of the station-master at 
Eppinford proved that the deceased gentle- 
man had shown himself particularly ex- 
citable and irritable that day; and Mr. Mer- 
vyn had admitted that his father was 
violently angry in the course of their 
dispute. 

General Mervyn’s servant was then call- 
ed. He adwitted reluctantly—as a faithful 
adherant would—that his late master had 
sometimes indulged in fits of passion, that 
he was what you would call a hasty-temper- 
ed gentleman—many military gentleman 
were—but he had never seen anything in 
him which would make him think he 
would lay hands on himself. The General 
did not, to his knowledge, carry a knife 
about hitn. 

He could not very well have done so 
without his servant’s knowledge. 

I was possible—not likely, be should say, 
but possible—that the General might have 
had a knife in his possession atthe time 
of his death without the man’s knowing It. 


Blates. Wounded 7 B.1821. 
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If the General had intended to commit 
suicide, he would no doubt have shot him- 
self—it was “more military.’’ The General 
had a six-chainbered revolver which was | 
always kept in his room. 

It was in his portinanteau atthe time of 
his death. The portinanteau was in his, the 
servant's, charge in another carriage. 

The guard who had been in charge of the 
unfortunate train stated that at the moment 
of the accident he saw several passengers 
endeavoring to Jump from the train—more 
than one certainly did so. 

He did not remember seeing the deceased 


ber seeing Mr. Mervyn leave his carriage 
there, nor did he remark any gentleman 
occupying @ compartinent alone. 

The train was pretty full. It was quite 


riage another along the foot-board whilst 
the train—even an express—wasin motion, 
although it would be a risky venture for an 
ordinary person not an official. 

He had done it himself occasionally. He 
knew nothing of what occurred inmediate- 
lv after the accident, as he ran down the 
line to stop the 4.5 slow train from Stargate, 
which would be following them, and to get 
help from Woodford Station, 

The potice reported that athorough search 
over the ground where the disaster had oc- 
curred had been instituted, but that no 
And this 
ended the evidence. | 

The Coroner then summed up. He en- 
larged upon the well-knowh divergence of 
opinion in doctors, and cautioned the jury 
against pinning their faith on any one of 
these opinions. 

The crime was a secret one, full of ny» 
tory—its discovery embarrased by excep 
tional circuinstances, which covéred, as it 


| were, the track. 


There was only one person, 80 far as the 


| evidence had gone, who had any motive for 


taking the life of the deceased gentie:man. 
Robbery—a motive which had been sug-. 
and which obviously suggested | 
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murders—was doubtful, the valuables on 
the General's person, and even his money, 
having been found intact. 

That the accident had cut short and frus- 
trated the ulterior intentions of the murder- 
er was suggested; the jury would judge 
how probable this explanation was. 

There was one individual—putting aside 
the theory of robbery—against whom ani- 
mus had been proved, and, whilst he must 
warn the Jury against trusting too much to 
circumstantial evidence, he, the Coroner, 
must beg them to cast aside the natural hor- 
ror which the suspicion of such a deed 
would evoke, and to do their duty in spite 
of feeling or sentiment. 

“Good Heaven !'' Sir James Armstrong, 
who had returned to the room,whispered to 
Mr. Pierce, having fidgeted uneasily on his 
seat throughout this exhortation. ‘“ Is this 
what the cad calls even-handed justice? He 
is almost telling them that the poor young 
fellow did it! I believe he'd like to hang 
him, as a sacrifice to the rampant, ravening 
god Radicalion. His grandfather was a 
peer, therefore he must have committed 
murder !”’ 

Then the jury retired, and the friends of 
Tempest Mervyn waited in gloomy auxiety 
for their return. It was Impossible to dis- 
guise from themselves the fact that the last 
impression had been adverse to the young 


man. What would be the issue? 
— . a » * - 


The jury had « great fight over the ver- 
dict. 

They were locked up all day and could 
not agree. 

Five of them were determined to bring in 
a verdict of “Wilful murder’ against Mr. 
Tempest Mervyn, four was as determined 
to bring Inone of suicide; two jurymen, 
unaccustomned to weigh evidence and con- 
fused by conflicting propositions, were all 
abroad, and could arrive at no conclusion 
whatever. 

The twelfth advanced a theory which was 
utterly scouted and ridiculed by his = col 
loagues, that the mysterious deed wus an 
wt of revenge, commited by some person 
who had gained admittance to the deceased 


| General after his son had left hitin at Woeod- 


ford Station, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him. 

The advancer of this theory was utterly 
unable to support it by any shadow of evi 
dence or probability, and, finding his prop- 


| osition hang, like a castle seene through a 


mirage, utterly without foundations, he 
finally withdrew it and inclined to the side 
of those who believed in the suicide of the 
deceased. 

The nuinbers being now equal, the battle 
raged high between these and the advocates 
of the criminal charge. 

Messages passed between the jury and the 
Coroner ; the day waned, the public wait- 
ed with feverish iimpatience, the two non- 
commited jurymen held out. What was to 
be done ? 

The dinner-hour approached—that potent 
influence on Englishmen, and, for the mat- 
ter of that, on men of all nationalities. 

Hunger modilied the divergence of the 
twelve as it tames the ftlereest brutes. At 
last a glimmer of acoord appeared. 

The two neutrals gathered themselves to- 
gether and saw their way tw something; tne 
wild theorist, his iinagination sulxlued by 
starvation and ridicule, yielded entirely to 
a verdict which would, like a latitudinarian 
creed, embrace all shades of opinion. 

The jury returned, and, amidst breathless 
exciteinent, their foreman, who had been 
the most rabid advocate of wilful murder 
amongst them, meek as a lamb, announced 
the verdict—‘*The deceased came by his 
death by being stabbed to the heart; but 
by whom the fatal woand ww» inflicted 
there is no evidence to show."’ 

The applause which followed this deci- 


gested, 
| iteelf, being the usual explanation of such | sion reached Ww the roous where Tempest 
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Mervyn waited, with his throbbing con 
fused head between his hands. 

Colonel Martin announced i to him, 
grasping his hand waruly a he did so. The 
young nan hardly returned the pressure; 
his only words were, drawing @ deep breath 
ashe uttered them— 


“Then they have not branded him with 
slfmurder? Iam grateful to them for 
that.*’ 


At the door of the hotel, as he out, 
his father's late servant was waiting. Tem- 
post stopped a momentand spoke to him. 
rhe man saluted him eagerly. 

“You were hurt, Vaughan?’ he said 

“Yes,” replied the man; “but Tamall t 


kindly. 

new, or soon shall be. If you should 
wanting a servant, sir, 1 should be glad to 
nerve you, having been in the family.” 

“You can come upto me at Sir James 
Armstrong's in the imorning,’’ Tempest 
answered- “And there is something to set- 
tle with you, I suppose?” 

“Yes, sir, a trifle; but it's not that, Mr. 
Mervyn." 

“IT dare may we can manage the other,’ 
the young gentleman answered,as he passed 
on, reflecting that the man had shown tidel- 
ity and respect for his father's name in the 
presence of strangers, 

His own man was leaving him, and he 
had always liked Vaughan. And just at 
that crisis in his life there was something in 
the man’s desire to serve him which touch- 
ed him especially, something in his former 
connection with his father which made him 
wiud to have him near him. And so it was 
settled, much to Vaughan's satisfaction. 

At the priory the dressing-bell had rung; 
but the Ladies still lingered in the large hall 
where afternoon tea was generally dis- 
pensed, loath to be out of the way when the 
qruerne returned with the news of the 
day's pene 

Sir James announced the verdict. 

Lady Arinstrony looked disappointed, as 
did the others, 

“But it does not clear him entirely,” the 
hostess said, when she and her husband 
were alone. “Ll hoped it would have been 
either suicide or our own supposition— 
murder, witha frustrated intention of rob- 
bery. 

This verdict leaves the poor young fel- 
low still Open to suspicion, it seems tome,”’ 

“It was the best we would get," Sir 
James answered; “but, as you say, it is not 
matisfactory. 

“T wonder, "he added inusingly, “whether 
the knife will ever turn up? That is the 
missing link. Itis strange how it has dis- 
appeared, 

“If it should be found, it would be a tri- 
tiphant settiomeont of the matter, In the 
tneantimne, all Mervyn's friends are satis- 
tied —Colonel Martin and the rest; and the 
nine-<days’ wonder will soon die out.”’ 

“Ile is dreadfully knocked up,’ Lady 
Armstrong said. “I went to his room, but 
he was lying down, resting; and I would 
not disturb hin, 

“Itis rather an awkward thing too. I 
don't know what to say to him. One can't 
congratulate aimanon not having been ac- 
cused in direet terms of murder; and yet 
that is what it amounts to.” 

“Don't say anything about it; treat him 
asx you treat everybody else; don’t make a 
lion ot him,” advised her husband. 

“OF course not.” 

“LT should like to know what their quarrel 
was about.’ Sir James, who had his share 
of curtosity too, said presently—“the thing 
he won't tell. Tle was firm enough about 
that. Some woman, | suspect.’’ 

“TP like him for keeplug Ler name out of 
it, Whoever she inay be,” Lady Armstrong 
declared warily. 

“So dol; but he'd hardly do anything 
else,’ returned her husband. 

“LT wonder,” Sir James called presently, 
through the open door of his dressing-room 
to his wife in the next apartment—‘*wh 
the law does not recognize the irresponsi- 
bility of aman who kills another in a fit of 
what it calls temporary insanity, as) well as 
that of aman who kills himselfin the same 
tate of mind? Itseemsto me the thing 
thay work both way.” 

“James! "’ Lady Arinstrong’s startled 
voice came from the doorway. She was 
ataring ather husband, consternation de- 
pictert onevery feature of her face. ‘James! 
Phen—then you think he did it?” 

“P?" returned her husband, calmly con- 
tinuing his occupation of fastening the gold 
stud in his eollar. 

“Nonsense, dame! Don't jump to such 
absurd conclusions, and don't, for Heav- 
en's sake, give tongue w them! I beliove— 
what everybody in this house believes’’— 
wignificantly—“that the poor old General 
died by the hand of some thief who, I de- 
voutly hope, got) his deserts imuinediately 
afterwards and cheated the bangiman,”’ 

“It isa dreadful affair,"” Lady Armstrong 
paid a 

“Yes, the circumstances are horrible. 
The old fellow was a tyrant, I believe, and 
his son has not so much to regret. He 
comes into a very handsome fortune by his 
father’s death.” 

“Which will make it all the worse—for a 
time,’ said the lady. 

“Yos,"’ awsented ner husband, “for a 
time; but he'll get over it—men generall 

et over money. In the meantime we'll 

Seep him here until we go to London and 

take care of him—eh, dame? He has got 

three months’ sick-leave. 

a good deal in that time.” 
* a * 


“Charming! delicious! It is perfect—no, 
it is more ¢ 1” cried Madame 
de Kougemont, looking from Monsieur 
de Grandvilliers’s picture of the sweet, 


brave English maiden Dorothy Vernon to — 


an pe “ee attend 


| 








SS en ——— 
_stomacher and pearl-bound coif. “What magic of hard work, mousieur’’—shaking 
freshneas!'’ madame said to herself, with a | her pretty coifed head. , 
half-envious sigh at the complexion of wild- She was at her ease with Monsieur de 
rose tint, deepened just a shade now ——_ Grand villiers Bie ovening,, - » toy 
. t—at te' The To 

Hobe-li wate ge yy 1G - est in his attentions were lulled to rest. 





Hebe-like glow ot the innocent beauty, 
and the sof misty light of the secret mad- 
ame tailed to 

iAil Dorothy, what had happened t0 devel 
t evel- 
pould herd! 


tell what 
“iecueall ental sur- 


rounded her pestegee a halo. 

“Jt isthe touch of French grace and finish. 
Monsieur de Grandvilliers will be charm- 
ed at the success of his suggestion,” thought 
madame. To Estelle she only nad, “You 
are delightfully fresh, my dear. A young 

irl should always be fresh—that is your 
ine at present. Later on youcan be dis 
Ung uid, spiritaelle, splendid, if you 
will’’—madaine glanced complacently at 
the reflection of her own magnificent Pom- 
padour figure in the nearest mirror—‘“but, 
while you are young, you must, before all 
things, be fresh. 

“Do your best then to preserve that bloom, 
that nalvete, that—— I don’t know what it 
is,”’ madame said to herself, with a puzzled 
air again to her protegee—*that radiance,” 
she concluded aloud, “which belongs to 
your youth.” 

Then madame received her fur-lined 
sortie de bal from the hands of Florine, and 
led the way to the carriage. 

Madame de Beauprete’s salons were 
crowded with all the great world of Paris. 

Princes and dukes jostled each other on 
the wide staircases, foreign ambassadors, 
literary celebrities, distinguished names of 
all nationalities, played their part in the 
grand pageant. 

And among them all—the magnificent 
Cleopatras, ideal Marie Stuarts, Louis-Quua- 
torze marquises, and stately ladies of ever 

and history— the lovely young English 
girl was conspicious. 

Conspicious also was the homage of the 
Due de Grandvilliers; and the delicate and 
significant compliment conveyed by his 
splendid Earl of Leicester costume was not 
overlooked. 

A fine-looking man for his years although 
well past middle age, Tich, influential, and 
a widower, his choice of a second wite ex- 
cited an immense amount of interest and 
discussion, [stelle herself, excited and 
unused by the splendid and novel 
seeno—a fancy ball being, as it had hap- 
wned, quite a new experience to her—was 
~ jily unconscious of what was being 
freely discussed around her. . 

“The English belle has made her mark, 
and itis a big one,’’ remarked a snecring 
Mephistopheles to an innocent Neapolitan 
fisherman, Whose wistful eyes, fixed on 
lovely Dorothy Vernon, told his secret all 
tow pleinky. “Come, cheer up, my friend; 
such prizes are not for us poor wretches; 
they are to be bought only at fabulous 
prices, and for such considerations as coro- 
nets, country-houses, titles, etce.— trifles 
quite beyond our poor deserts, 

“As well sigh for the moon, or the presi- 
dential chair, or the throne of England, as 
for youth and beauty and a woman's heart, 
if youcannot pay the price, my dear fel- 
low I’ 

“I felicitate you, madame,”’ said a beau- 
tiful Maric-Antoinette, as she seated her- 
self by the side of the Pompadour, 

“You have the best partiin Paris at the 
feet of your charming nicce !'’—speaking 
low, behind her tan, and glancing over to 
where Monsicur de Grandvilliers bent over 
Dorothy, seated on the other side of Mad- 
ame de Rougemont. 

“What a ravishing toilet is mademoiselle’s 


to-night! It becomes her to perfection. 
One can see that Monsieurle Due is com- 
Ah, .nadame, what a 


letely devoted. 
lovekr Duchess we shall have!’ 

Marie-Antoinette’y eyes were fixed, as 
she concluded, on the unique parure of 
emeralds and the sparkling riviere of dia- 
monds which eushetilahed the Pompadour 
costulne, 

Marie-Antoinette knew Madame de Rouge- 
mont’s jewel-case by heart, and her quick 
French wit was at no loss to account for the 
superb addition to-night. 

fh the meantime Monsieur de Grand- 
Villiers was paying his court in the manner 
which he knew to be most acceptable to its 
object. 


“IT too love your dear England,” he was | 


saying to sweet English Dorothy. 

“IT have been there, I, more than onetime. 
Shall I tell you what has astonished me 
most of all there? It is the pollissinen and 
the—what do you call?—imuflins. The 
pollissmen—they are so polite, so patient, 
so capable—it is astonishing! They are so 
calin, too, and so strong. 

“Figure to yourself that one man—or two 
perhaps—in plain dark clothes, without 
arins or apparel to overawe the mol and ut 
a gesture, a sign, I have seen a whole crowd 
of English canaille held back by this one 
inarvellous man !"’ 

“It is our national respect for order,’ said 
Dorothy, smiling divinely at the praise of 
her beloved England. 

“Yes,” assented the Duke, “itis that you 
are a people of order. 

“You have no revolutions in your 
country, no volcanoes, no earthquakes, such 
as distracts us others. You are calm—you 
adore order. 

“That makey itself to be seen at once. 
Fromm the railway, as I travel, I see all in 
order in Your country—so well range. 
Your fields are cultivated; the corn, the 
pastures—nothing is left undone. 

* Yet what has astonished me is, one never 
sees how it is done! Is it in the night that 
your laborers work, or is it perhaps b 
u by witch craft, that all inakes itself 
in England, and makes itself so well ?”’ 





“Yes, it is magic,” laughed Durotoy-—*the 


He conversed with her as he might have 


conversed with her aunt; he was ble, 
well-informed; and she was by 
the partiality he declared for her dear native 


She was off het guard ; and, as he smiled 
at her sallicsand the sensitive color caine 
and went over the satin smoothness of her 
fair cheek, the lookers-on mnlajudged ber, 
believing that she listened, well pleased, to 
the Duko’s suits 

He flattered himself that he was making 
progress—and she had been hard to win, 
this coy English demoiselle. Monsieur de 
Grandvilliers was piqued and stimulated 
by diffieulites which were a new experience 
to him. 

She had adopted his suggestion for her 
dress; and Monsieur de  Grandvilliers 
accepted this asa positive encouragement. 

She had thought the matter so insignifi- 
cant; besides, such suggestions were comm- 
mon conversation in her aunt’s salon, when 
a fancy ball was in prospect. 

She considered that she had left the de- 
cision of her character to Madame de Rouge- 
mont, too occupied with other thoughts and 
hopes to be very solicitous as to the result. 
Of course, now thatthe time had arrived, 
she was woman enough to be pleased with 
the result and young enough to enjoy the 
brilliant scene with its novel character and 
amusing incidents. 

“If we can only get safely through this 
evening, I shall breathe freely,’’ Madaime 
de Roucemont said more than once to her- 
self, secing how near to fruition all her 
hopes concerning Monsieur de Grand villiers 
evidently were. 

‘Monsieur le Duc once secured, the rest 
will follow. She will see how impossible 
this wretched affair is. I must tell her to- 
inorrow before any one else has time to 
blurt itout. Then I will take her away 
until the first shock is over; it will be sim- 
r enough to announce that she is ill—that 

ain ill—anything—any one—that we need 
rest and quict. 

“Wecan hide ourselves somewhere for 
a time; the game is worth the candle. 
Then the whole thing will have blown over 
and Estelle, set free from that unlucky 
affair, will be ready to listen to Monsicur 
le Duc’s proposals. 

“Such a brilliant prospect will surely 
captivate her then, and “4 Roast at the re- 
bound, She will be ready for a new inter- 
est; and, the heart having once been disap- 
pointed, ambition will have all the better 
chance ; that at least cannot be a failure,’’ 
madame decided triumphantly as she re- 
arranged her emeralds. 

Iler cs A heart beat anxiously as she 
saw Estelle dancing with one after another 
ol their English acquaintances. The news 
wasinall the English papers; the affair 
was making a great sensation in England. 
What so probable as that Estelle’s partners 
should speak of it to her as one of the sensa- 
tion-topics of the day? Several of them 
knew Mervyn personally, knew too that he 
was on madame’s visiting-list, even if, as 


madame devoutiy prayed, they knew 
nothing more. A touch imight shatter 
ut onee the fragile fabric of madaime’s 


Alnashar-like dream. The terrible story 
thus suddenly presented to Estelle, there 
would be ascene, an eslandre, which all 
inadaine’s tact and savoir faire might not 
be able to hush up. Monsieurde Grand- 
Villiers might be lost in the exposure. 

Madame was troubled with anxiety as the 
hours, so heavily weighed with pleasure, 
passed on. At last the crowd began to thin 
a little; the evening was drawing to a close 
—without disaster, madame thought tri- 
umphantly, as she preparedto make her 
adieux to the hostess, 

Where was Estelle? At the refreshment 
buffet probably. 

Madame waited patiently for some min- 
utes, and then she despatched one of her 
satellites in search of the missing Dorothy. 

“Sir Charles has taken her for an ice or a 
cup of soup,”’ madame said. 

“T saw her with him for the last dance, 
and he is keeping her thoughtlessly away 
from me too long.” 

Sir Charles was anold married man, safe 
enough even for the more rigid code of 
French etiquette, but madame felt impa- 
tient. What might not Sir Charles be tell- 
ing Estelle? 

jut Sir Charles was innocent of telling 
heranything. He had merely left herin a 
little entresol, cool and green with flowers 
and ferns, and a dropping fountain hidden 
in their midst—a sort of Arcadian bower 
through which they were passing on their 
way back to the ball-room, 

Just asthey reached this fragrant nook 
Estelle discovered that she had left her fan 
at the buffet, and Sir Charles hastened back 
to recover it, leaving Dorothy half hidden 
behind the spreading leaves of a large 
tropical fern, enjoying the coolness and 
fragrance ind the softly-shaded lights shin- 
ing dimly through green shadows. 

She was alone in the apartinent; the 
crowd had lessened. Through the draped 
portiere floated the sound of waltz-inusic, 
its minor key etn hg soft sadness un- 

derlying the gayer n reaching to where 
Estelle was hidden amongst the foliage of 
her bower, with the soft ht shimmering 
greenly through the fern-fronds, and the 
purling of the water making a liquid mel- 
ody of accompaniment to the more distant 
sounds, 

The young attaches, the one dressed as a 
Turk, the other in arich Hungarian costume 
were leaning against the portiere just with- 
| in the ball-room. 


Their bucks were wwards Estelle, why 





a, 


| was herself invisible. voices = 
| trated to her ears the yearning 


hermaenty s of the  @ 
“Florrid nuisance Mervyn!” 

was saying iu a drawling,soamowhatemens 
tone. ‘Some of those horrid Radical rs 
ove -gaenn any ryt z 
fellow !”’ : . La 

“Yea,” said the other le 

as eoeak eae 
father’s 44 Turk. “The 
old General Ane ent hand on the 
purse-strings w he It will be a 
great 7 - for Mervyn.”’ ‘ 

“Yes; I hear he is awfully cut up—and 
wonder!”’ said the other. “He was over 
here just before ; in fact, he was on his way 
back from Paris when it happened.” 

“Tt was deucedly twiewerd. I wonder if 
it will ever be cleared up?” 
| “It's an a sort of thing to hang 

over a man all his life,”’ answered his com- 
panion gravely. 

To a morbid sort of fellow I suppose it 
would be,’’ responded the Turk. “Rut 
Mervyn will hardly let it crush him, | 
should say. Lis brother-officers stood by 
him splendidly ; and he’s the sort of fellow 
his friends will stand by. Capital good fellow 
always. I suppose he'll married now. 
He was awfully hard hit with Miss Verney. 
I thought he meant it.” 

“Miss Verney flies at higher game, [ 
fancy,’’ his friend replied. 

“Yes, I am afrai or Mervyn is no- 
where,’’ answered the Turk. “The straw- 
berry-leaves generally win the day in these 
cases.’’ 

.Atthat moment Sir Charles Howard re- 
turned, fan in hand. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “to have been so 
long; but one of the men had put the fan 
carefully away, and then pe himself away. 
I had to hunt him up. Here is your pro- 
perty, Mistress Vernon, safe and aound. I 
am afraid you are tired.” For, as Dorothy 
eme m‘ the green shadow, he suw 
that the rich bloofh had faded from her 
checks, leaving her white as marble, 

“Yes,” she said faintly, “I am tired. My 
aunt will be looking for me, I am afraid.” 

The two attaches, each with a bow, moved 
aside as she » quite unconscious how 
near she had n to them and their con- 
versation. 








[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Lily’s Lovers. 


BY WILSON BENNOR, 








sume fuce, his white hands, his dia- 
monds, his smooth tongue; I’m mor- 

y certain that he’s a rascal. But it would 
be useless to say a word against him to 
Lily. 

‘‘She’s infatuated with him, and for that 
matter so is her mother.’’ 

And Walter Norton twisted the ends of 
his brown mustache in vexation. 

He was standing upon the piazza of Mrs. 
a ee —~ = ae twilight 
of an August evening, intent regarding 
two figures who walked ome 4 the white 
street on their way to the beach. 

The gentleman was tall, slight, well- 
dre , and elegant. 

The girl was Lily Forester, whom Walter 
Norton had loved ever since he had known 
the meaning of the word. 

“Confound his impudence! His lips al- 
most touch her forehead every time he 
speaks to her. 

“IT wonder that she permits such be- 
havior. And I thought she loved me, Ah 
well, if she prefers another I dare say I can 
bear it.’’ 

And Walter Norton lit a cigar and, in not 
the happiest of moods, strolled down in the 
direction of the beach. 

Mrs. Forester, a widow lady, with an un- 
commonly pretty and attractive daughter, 
was — of Bay View Cottage, 90 
named from being situated on a rocky bluff 
overlooking the bay. 

The latest arrival had been a handsome 
orga who styled himself Gerald St 

jerre. 

He engaged the only room Mrs. Forester 
had vacant, and agreeably surprised the 
oe lady by offering to pay for it more 
than the price she demanded. 

His handsome person, his distinue man- 
ners, and his lavish display of wealth won 
the good opinion of the landlady at once. 

As for Lily, bright, bewitching Lily Fore- 
| ster, her foo little brain was quite turn- 
ed by the very marked admiration and «de- 

voted attention of Mr. St. Pierre. _ 

In her heart she loved Walton Norton, 
who had roamed the woods and fields with 
her when they were both children, long be- 
fore Waveport had become the fashionable 
watering-place it now was. ; 

But she was ambitious, And the fascinat- 
ing Mr. St. Pierre was certainly handsome 
than Walter, and his manners were per 


fectly charming. ; 
Mr. Gerald St. Pierre came, saw Lily, 
, perceived that she 


thought her 
was Vain and silly, and resolved to conquer 


the citadel of her affections. 

The task was not difficult. ‘ 

Mrs. Forester, delighted at the prospect . 
securing a rich son-in-law, was his staune 
ally. 

or Mr. St. Pierre claimed to ’ hie 

large fortune, and so lavish was he © 
money that his word was not se | _- 

But th the ladies, one an ve 
| Mr. St. Pietro ‘nice’ and “charming,” (M6 
ntlemen, doubtless from envy, distr 


im. d 
| Walter himself observed a rigid nilenoe, 
It was hard to see all his ee vo 

, ling w ruins; but he was proud, an 


Couns D him! Isay, with his hand- 
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solved that since Lily was faithless to her 
plighted word, she would never know the 
agony her conduct caused him. 

But Walter spoke nota word of reproach 
to Lily, but bowed and spoke carelessly as 
if nothing had ha ed when he met her, 
and even attem a feeble flirtation with 
Mins Larrabee, who in point of years might 
have been his mother. 

Thus matters stood rete —_ eveni 
Lily appeared in the parlor w a magnifi- 
cent qolitaire diamond blazing upon her 
taper fore-finger, and it became an under- 
stood thing that she was engaged to Mr. St. 
Pierre and that the marriage would take 
place very soon. . 

About a week afterwards there‘was a new 
arrival at Bay View pe 

The new boarder was a lady, thin, faded, 
and forty-five. 

She was richly and very youthfully 
dressed. 

Her head was adorned with a profusion of 
golden hair, curls, puffs, and crimps, but 
zrey hair would have better suited that 
thin, faded-face, with its network of wrin- 
kles. 

A desperate bat unsuccessful attempt had 
been made to conceal these wrinkles under 
a coating of rouge and powder. 

The boarders were all in their places at 
table when Lily,flushed and happy,entered 
with her affianced. é 

Mr. St. Pierre was as usual gotten up re- 
gardless of expense, and perhaps it was not 
to be wondered at that the new arrival 
should regard him with such fixed attention. 

But it certainly was rather a stran 
proceeding for her to leave her seat, w 
over to the other side of the table, and, seiz- 
ing the elegant Mr. St. Pierre by the shoul- 
ders, shake him violently. 

“You villain ?’’ she exclaimed, while her 
light blue eyes emitted sparks of an fire. 
‘‘What have you done with my money ?”’ 

At the sound of that angry voice Mr. St. 
Pierre quailed with fear. 

“Miranda!’’ he gasped. 

‘Yes, Miranda! ou wretch ! you thief! 
you base deceiver!’’ she shrieked, without 
releasing her hold, and accompanying each 
word with a vigorous shake. ‘Where is 
the summer residence you were to buy with 
the twenty thousand dollars I was fool 
enough to put into your hands,three months 

Pp 

Meanwhile: Lily sat speechless, her wine- 
brown eyes open in surprise. 

“Mr. St. Clair,’ demanded Mrs. Forester 
‘“‘what is the meaning of this scene? Who 
is this — ws 

“His wife, madam,’’ answered the lady 
herself; ‘‘his wife, whom he married and 
then deserted. Wretch, once more I ask 
you where is iny money ?”’ 
~ «Miranda,”’ said the gallant St. Pierre, in 
a tone of iningled vexation and eimbarrass- 
ment, “if you'll be so good asto unhand me 
and go with me to the parlor, I’ll explain 
inatters satisfactorily.’’ 

That he was able to do so may’be inferred 
froin the fact that the couple left Waveport 
together that afternoon. . 

For two days afterwards Lily was invisi- 
ble; at least to the boarders. ‘ 

When at last she did appear amon-. thein 
she looked as pale as her namesake among 
the flowers. ; 

The boarders regarded her, sours with 
curiosity, some with pity, and a few with 
malignant satisfaction. 

These latter, I am sorry to confess, were 
of her own sex; the sex called the gentler. 

As for Walter, he glanced once at her pale 
face, then turned his attention to the 
younger Miss Faber. 

After tea the boarders dispersed, sume to 
drive, some to ride, some to walk. 

Walter strolled down to the beach, 
thinking of Lily, and trying to persuade 
himself that he felt for her no softer emo- 
tion than contempt. 

Just at dusk he returned to the cottage, 
and seated himself on a corner of the piazza, 
in the shadow of a giant oleander tree. 

While seated there he resolved that he 
would leave Waveport and far away, ty 
to forget the face of her who had proved so 
unworthy. 

And just then the sound of subdued sob- 
bing was borne to his ears from the parlor. 

A moment afterwards he heard these 
words, spoken in Mrs. Forester’s voice. 

“What! sitting here alone, crying and 
sobbing as if pee heart would break. 
Really, I thought you had more spirit. If 
you will give way to your feelings in this 
way I advise you W retire to your room. It 
would be fun for Miss Larrabee, or Laura 
Faber either, to see you in tears.” 

“What do I care for Miss Larrabee or 
Laura Faber,” he heard Lily say between 
her sobs, “or for any one else except Wal- 
ter, and he—he despises ime.” 

And again she sobbed, 

“What if he does?’ said the mother. 
“There are plenty who will not. You are 
very handsome. There is nothing w pre- 
vent you from making a brilliant match. 

“A brilliant match,’’ repeated ay, ac- 
cents of scorn. “Don't talk of brilliant 
inatches to me. 











“You will get me off your hands soon 
enough, for I shall apply for a situation as | 
governesy or something of the sort; but I | 
shall never marry, never, unless—but that | 
isout of the question—I marry Walter 
Norton.” : 

“Yon are a foolish girl,” said Mrs. Fore- | 
ster; and then Walter heard the rustle of a | 
dress and he knew that Lily was alone. 

He sat silent fora few moments, strug- | 
ghng with contending emotions, love and | 
pride, 

The former won the day. é 

He rose from his seat, made his way into 
the parlor, and guided by the sound of sub- 





He sat down on the sofa, threw an arin 
roun i the trembling figure, and said softly, 


“Lily, darling!" 
two words was magical. 


The effect of t 

The sobs ceased. 

The vear-flushed face was lifted from 
among the sofa cushions. 

“Oh Walter!” said a rapturous voice, “do 
rh te uu ~ ve me ?"" 

-* e while I thought I never 
could,” said Walter, in a pl voice ; 
“but si on the I heard you 
that you loved me, and—well, the fact is, 
though you have treated me very bad! 
indeed, Lily, still I hardly know how i 
could live without you.” 

“Oh, Walter!” said Lily. “I have been 
80 iniserable, so sorry, and ashamed. But 
now I am happy. Oh, I will be so good 
after this, you can't think. I will never 
flirt another bit as long as I .ive.”’ 

“After the way she behaved the man 
is a fool!” 

These words apten by Miss Larrabee, 
expressed the universal sentiment of Bay 
View C » when the renewal of the en- 

ment between Walter and Lily became 
nown. 

Perhaps they were right, but then you see 
he loved her. 

And I for one have faith to believe he 
will never repent his folly. 

> -« —~ae 


Selling Apples. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 


AM Kate. 
| Of course I can tell my own adven- 
tures a deal better than any one can tell 
them for me. 

Leeman had sprained his ankle—that's 
-_ brother—and he could not go to town 
with the load of russet apples that was al- 
ready piled into barrels, and stood waiting 
under the big red shed. 

“It’s too bad,’’ said he. ‘Those russet ap- 
ples are worth a deal at this time of year, 
and we shall missthe market day.” 

“Leeman,” said I, “I'll go.’ 

‘“‘Nonsense,’’ said Ieeman, 

“But why not?” said I. “Old Pomp is as 
gentle as a kitten, andI know every inch 
of the way.’’ 

“Lil,will you go out and help me harness 
early in the morning, and—”’ 

“Oh, I wish I was going too. 
Kate?” cried Lil, = hoyden youn 
with her blue eyes glittering at the 
anything unusual. 

“Stull!” cried I im 








Can't I go, 
sister, 
dea ot 


riously; “of course 
you can’t. Hasn't Pomp a heavy load 
enough without your ninety pounds of 
mischief loaded on? Besides, you must 
stay at home and take care of mother and 
Leeman, and finish the chintz curtains for 
the big west chainber, for Colonel Hay may 
come at any time now.”’ 

Colonel fey was our city boarder, a gen- 
tleinan who had been recommended by his 
a beer to try the fresh pine-scented 
»reezes of the mountains, and whom our 
rector had recominended to the Icy Spring 
Farm. 

We were not rich, although mother and 
Leeman had managed the farm economical- 
ly and well since father’s death, and the 
weekly addition to our income would be 
something worth considering. 

So alter a little I coaxed mother and Lee- 
man to consent, and the next morning Lil 
and I were up before daybreak, har- 
nessing old Pomp, and started on the day's 
journey. 

I knew where I was going to when I 
started. 

I sold the six barrels of russets tothe inan 
who kept the “Park Hotel’’ for four dollars 
apiece, and that was more than Leeman 
hiinself anticipated. 

‘Be careful you don’t get robbed now,” 
said the man, as he watched me put the 
bills into my little leather portinonnaie. 

“Robbed ! said I with a laugh. “Why, 
who should rob me?” 

“Oh! I don't know,’ 
“There's always 
around. They're a crop that don't belong 
to any particular season of the year.” 

As ! turned away—I did not notice it at 
the time, but it came back to me after- 
wards,as things do come back,like a sudden 
flash across the dark shield of memory—a 
inan who was lounging on the steps looked 
hard at me. 

1 colored a little, and started homewards. 

The sunshine was warin and stili on the 
high road, and | was rather glad when at 
last we came to the ovol sulitary shadows of 
the Red Swamp. 

All at once old Pomp gave a sidewise 
start—his ancient idea of shying—and then 
I saw a man, pale, dusty, and tired-looking, 
sitting ona fallen log, just outside of the 
road, 

I felt sorry for him. 

I was like mother—who never would let 
the shabbiest or meanest-looking vagabond 

> past our house without adraughtof milk, 
oraslice ot her famous home-made bread- 


said the landlord. 


cake—and without stopping w think,I drew | 


in old Poinp’s rein. j 
“Are you going towards Lennox Cross 


Roads?” said 1. “Yes? then jump in; I'm 


| going in that direction two, and I'll give 


ou a lift.” ; 

He thanked me in a silent drooping sort of 
way, and seated himself on the b« at the 
back of the wagon, towards which I point- 
ed with the handle of my whip. 

“You look ill,”’ said I. 

“J am not ill,” he said, with a smothered 
cough. “Only tired with my long walk, I 
didn’t Khow it was so far to Lennox.” 

“| suppose you are for work ?"’ said 
I. “Deacon Brierly basa good many hands 


dued sobbing, to a corner where a4 little | just now in his tobacco factory. 


on a sofa, ber tace hid- 


figure sat curled u 
10U8. / i 


den simong the ¢ 


“No,” madd he; “] am uot going w work.” 


tramps and = burglars | 
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| I asked no more questions. 
i I ~ a the ps man's shroud- 
inse mystery in that sort of ; 
oan as I glanced erouke once more, aout. 
den reve 
of light. 
It was the same man who had eyed me so 
keenly on the steps of the Park Hotel. 
Then I remembered my mother's words 
of vaution, Leeman's reiterated exhorations, 
the landlady’s friendly words of reins. 
And in spite of it all, 1 had deli y 
thrust my silly head into the jaws of danger. 
There was one thing for me to 
do—to get out of the scrape ag well as I 


could. 

I cast about in my mind how to do this; 
and presently, with ng heart, Id 
a little paper parcel of blue ribbon into the 
“Oh! I cried, checking up Pomp, “I've 
me pe my parcel. “Would—would you 
mind getting out after it?’’ 

‘Not in the least,”’ said the stranger, and 
he climbed laboriously out of the wagon. 

He had scarcely set his feet on the ground 
before I laid the whip on old Pomp with a 
will, and rattled away over the long 
straight road at a pace that seemed positive- 
ly marvelous to me and Pomp both. 

So we left our passenger behind, in the 
middle of the Red Swainp. 

I could see bim standing there, blank and 
astounded, the sle figure in the long per- 
spective, as I ventured to look back; but I 
only whipped Pomp the hardet, and never 
let him bate his pace until we were well 
out of the Red Swainp. 

“I've out-generaled him," sald I to my- 
self, “and I’ve saved Leeman’s twenty-four 
dollars, I'm sorry about the blue ribieen 5 
but it was only a yard and a quarter after 
a and I can trim Lil's hat with something 
else.”’ 

They were delighted with my prowess 
when I related my adventure at home, 
Leeman declared I was a capital little 
market-woman ; mother shuddered at the 
idea of the desperate tramp alone with me 
in the tangled wildernesses of the Red 
Swamp; Lil declared that I was a heroine. 

“Wan't it a good idea for Kate to drop the 
blue ribbon and send him after it?’’ said 
she. 

“Kate was a goose ever to let him get 
into the wagon,” said Leeman, knitting his 
brow. 

“Kate mustn't go by herself such a long 
distance again,’’ said mother. 

And i eenk my cup of tea, and rested 
myself, and went out rwards to see the 
new brood of darling little yellow chic«s, 
which old Speckle had brought off the nest 
during ny absence. 

I was on my knees in the hen-house feed- 
ing thein with scalded ineal from the palm 
of my hand, when I heard tnother calling 
ine froin the house, 

“Kate, Kate, come up at once; Colonel 
Hay has arrived." 

“Colonel Hay ?"’ 

I started up, lookin 
at my calico dress anc 
my hands. 

fowever there was nothing for it but to 
obey the summons, #0 I went up w the 
house, 

A sort of blur seemed to come before my 
eyes as I entered the sitting-room; and 
heard mother saying— 

“Colonel Hay, this is ny eldest daughter, 
Kate."’ 

And then the blur cleared away, and I 
knew the man I had twice before seer that 
day—the pale tired traveler whom I had so 
recklessly abandoned in the middle of the 
Red Swamp. 

“J—-] beg pour pardon, Colonel Hay!" I 
cried out impulsively. “I thought you 
were a thief."’ 

The burst of laughter that followed from 
every inmatein the room effectually seat- 
tered all enmbarrassment. 

That was my adventure. 

And Colonel Hay has long since forgiven 
me that unkind desertion of him. 

In fact—thisis quite private and contiden- 
tial, mind-——we are to be married soon,and I 
) am going with him to Florida to try the 
| effects of asouthern climate on his health. 
| That is all ; isn’t it enough? 
| —_> - > 
| Duris IN GREENLAND.—The inhabit 

ants of Greenland usually in settling 
their personal quarrels, never think of re- 
| sorting to the sword or pistol, but adopt 
quite a different inode of satisfaction. The 
injured party takes his pen, ink, and paper, 
and a a satire in which the moral or 
corporeal ¢xcellencies of his antagonist are 
sroperly celebrated, and recites it in his 
Coane and about his immediate neighbor- 


m caine across ine like a blaze 


with blank dismay 
the ineal-stains on 





| hood, until his domestics and neighbors are 
' 


acquainted witheach line and period. He 





then publicly challenges his rival to a keen | 
enoounter of their wits at some place and | 


time designated, when and where he chants 
his invective with a druin aceotnpanying, his 
family and acquaintance swelling the 


chorus, and joining in the most pungent | 


and biting paragraphs. He hurls all sorts 
of epigramns and iambics against him, and 
endeavors w enlist the laughers on iis side. 
When he is out of breath, the other party 
commences, and tries to turn the laugh 
against the challenger; his partisans are 
zealous it 2 agers. his sallies, and en- 
couraging him by their shouts; while either 
has got me hee to say, the contest con- 
tinues, and he wha, by the majority of votes, 
hase bad the best of the wordy war, is de- 
clared w have received satisfaction for his 
wounded honor, and w have turned the 
tables upon his opponent. 


SS — 


“Ma. Diosy, will you take some of this | shame. 


butter?”’—“Thank you, ma’m, I belong to 
the temperance society—can’t take abpy- 


| thing strony,” replied Digby. 





_ Bric-a-Brac. 


Tue SIGNIFICANCE or CoLons.— W hite, 
the emblem of innocence and purity ; red, 
the color of passion; blue, constancy ; 
green, hope; pink, love; violet, friend- 
—% brown, ices: black, death 

r. 


Ovv Groe.—The English Admiral Vernon 
—the same after whom Mount Vernon was 
named—was the first to require his men tw 
drink their mixed with water. In 
bud weather he was in the habit of walking 
the dock in a rough m cloak, and 
hence had obtained name of “Old 
Grog” in the service. 


SU PERSTITIOUS GREAT Mexn.—Napoleon 
was said to be superstitious; Dr. Samuel 
Johnson also; Wallenstein kept bis private 
astrologer; Sir Matthew Hale believed in 
witches sufficiently to burn a few wretched 
old women who oe riding 
through the air on but these 
things happened before men had recognized 
the reign of immutable law. 

Nink Days Wonpsa.—Nine days won- 
der is a phrase applied to any circumstance 
or event Which amtoniahes for the time, but 
is destined to be soon n: 
This phrase comes nearer the truth 
than would at first sight appear—nine days 
being, in reality about the number which 
public excitement assigns to any remarkable 
event. The explanation is somewhat as 
follows. The first three days utter anage- 
ment; the second three days, discussing the 
details; the third three days allowing the 
matter gradually to subside. 

HeRRino-SHoats.—Herring-shoals aro 
sometimes of prodigious extent—indced 
eight or nine miles in length, two or three 
in breadth, with an unknown depth, are 
dimensions which are credibly awserted to 
be sometimes attained. In these shoals the 
tish are closely packed, like a flock of shee 
straying slowly along a pasture, and it 
probably quite safe to assuine that there is 
at least one fish for every cubic foot of water 
vocupled by the shoal. If this be so, every 
mjuare mile of such a shoal, supposing it to 
be three fathoms deep, must contain over 
five hundred million herrings. 

HKAKING PLANTS Ghow.—We learn that 
it is now possible to hear plants growing. At 
a recent ineeting of the Silesian Botanical 
Society an apparatus was shown in which 
the growing plant is connected with a disc 
having in its centre an indicator which 
moves visibly, and thus, on a scale fifty 
tines magnified, denotes the progress of 
growth. Disc and indicator are metal, anc, 
when brought in contract with an electric 
hammer, the electric current being inter- 
rupted at each of the dividing interstices of 
the dise, the growth of the plant is as per- 
cpetible to the ear as to the eye. 

OLv TABLE MANNERS.—Persons former- 
ly ate from wooden tables, without any spe- 
cles of cloth; but they took care to keep it 
polished. In later times it was covered 
with a skin which was finally replaced 
with acloth of linen or cotton. Till the 
time of Charles V., napkins were hardly 
used in common society; the first came 
from Persia which country presented to the 
king one of great value. A napkin was cut 
with great ceremony before the place of a 
knight who had merited disgrace, and his 
em was turned bottom upwards. The 

cnight was then constrained to wash hiim- 
solt from the stain or show that he hail 
been injured. 

STHANGE BURIAL.—The mode of burial 
practiced by the Junanas an African people 
is curious. The body is wrapped in cloth, 
laced on a mat, and laid ina deep grave. 
tisthen covered with earth, which must 
be fetehed from the tar interior of the forest. 
Upon # man's grave are laid his bow, 
arrors, and paddle; while at the interment 
of a woman, all that she possessed is thrown 
into the river. Some time afler the burial, 
when nothing but the skeleton remains, 
the bones are taken up, placed in a bay, and 
hung upto the roofot the hut; so that in 
every dwelling which our travelers visited, 
they saw a package of these relics of the 
dead, suspended above the heads of the 
living. 

Taek Buer.— The first assumption of this 
phrase was inade by the Covenanters, in 
opposition to the scarlet badge of Charles L., 
and henee it was taken up by the troops of 
Laslie and Montrose in 1630. The ack yption 
of the color was in a pharisaical observance 
of the seriptural letter and the usage of the 
Ilebrews, so distinguishing — theruse| vee. 
And thus they named their children Liat, 
akkuk and Zerubbabel and their chapels 
Zion and Ebenezer. They decorated their 
persons with ribbons, because the follow 
ing SuMmptuary precept was yviven in the 
law of Moses: “Speak to the children ot 
Israel, and tell them to inake ty Ubetisel ves 
fringes on the borders of their yartuerts, 
putting in them ribbons of blue.” 

Tak Arachas.—This is the pleasant pic- 
ture of the Indian Mr. and Mrs. Apache 
drawn by @ correspondent, who has been 
down Ww the seene of a late trouble in 
Arigona :-—He cuts off the ears and nose of a 
prisoner while yet alive, and, throwin 
them on the ovals, will allow them to lx 
come half broiled, and then thrust thei 
inthe mouth and down the throat of his 
victim. He will heat a piece of iron, and 
with this pierce the cheeks of a living uu 
through and through and then let the in- 
struinuent Serve as a between the jaws 
of the horrihed captive. Terrible as these 
tortures inay appear, it isthe syaaw wie 
exhibits a refinement of cruelty, of hellish 
depravity, that puts the male Apache 
She it » who invents new and 


startli devices for uutilation of the dead, 
and in thelr execution chuckles with fever- 
jab glee. 
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WOULD YOU MIS6 ME? 





BY wu. Ww. MV. 





If within my grave I lay, 
Would you miss me much? 
Would you miss, with yearning pais, 
Answering voice and touch ? 
Would you wish that I could come 
To you In your lonely room ’ 


Would you miss the eyes which found 
Watching for you, sweet? 

Would the coming home be drear, 
Which they could not greet? 

Miss the hands that strove to be 

Faithful in their ministry? 


Would you miss me when the cares 
Of the day were o'er? 
Would you sadly wish for me, 
Ry your side once more? 
Miss the quict talks which drew 
Heart to heart in bonds more true? 


Would you all my faults forgive, 
And forget rem, too? 
Just remember that my heart 
Faithful was and true’ 
That Its love was all your own, 
Full, entire, and yours alone, 
A a 


ARDEN COURT. 


“LADY MARGERIE.”’ 





KY THE AUTHOR OF 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

PPVILEN youare indeed happy, Miss Iallo- 
way,’ Sir Guy said, “if you can thus shut 
the door on the past,dwell in the present, 

and not look forward to the future, then in- 

deed you may enjoy a negative kind of ae i- 

ness, You know nothing of the heart w Meh 

is tortured by memory; you know nothing 
of the fruitless, weary search after peace,’ 

With a deep sigh, SirGuy leaned his head 
on his hand, and gazed into the flickering 
ame; and Iilda’s eyes were fixed sympa 
thizingly on him. Did these two Indeed 
comprehend each other's nature? Could 
Hilda dream: of the aching void in his heart? 
orcould he comprehend the one galling, 
bitter ever-open wound in her memory ?— 
the thought of her mother’s wron 
father’s crimes ?No, that knowledge was to 
come: yet there was sympathy, though each 
heart us yet veiled its true nature to the 
other. 

At length, Sir Guy drew a long sigh,with- 
drew his gaze from the blazing fire, and 
met the tearful eyes of the young girl. 

“Pardonine, Miss Halloway,” he said ; “I 
was wrong in striving thus to cloud your 
young heart, which has doubtless its own 
trials and sadness to bear, Sorrow comes 
early to some, late to others, but, surely to 
all, Even this sweet cherub has her griofs 
and suflerings., Tleaven oe that they mnay 
not beeome greater, por be less softened and 
guarded than they are now !" 

As he spoke he bent over the sleeping 
ehild with tearful fondness, and then re- 
turned once more to his gloomy reverio. 

“TL have spoken freely, Miss Ialloway,’’ 
he said; ‘for l feel asif Thad known you 
for long years, and that darling child fs a 
link between us, besides that of our mutual 
loneliness, Por, except that precious child, 
IL have no real relative. Not a drop of my 
blood runs in any one's veins to my know- 
lecdye.”” 

“Not in Mrs, Mseourt’s, nor her sister's ?"’ 
said Hilda, in surprise. 

“No, they are but cousins by courtesy,” 
he replied. *"Pheir mother was the sister of 
my stepmother, IT am alone. Can you 
wonder that | prize the sole treasure thus 
left to ane, and that I feel drawn to any one 
Who loves her, and to whom I owe her 
life ?*’ 

He took Hilda's hand and pressed it to his 
lips, and the crimson came to both their ex- 
pam, handsome faces; his eyes met 

ers, and made them dropand sink beneath 
the fiery glance, 

The next minute both started in involun- 
tary and uncontrolled embarrassment. 

Hilda gave a surpressed, faint cry, and 
Sir Guy's face flamed to the very temples; 
for, in the doorway, her pale face painfully 
contrasting with her glaring eyes, stood 
Florence, tixed and motionless. 

“Ll aia sorry to interrupt such a scene,’’ 
Bhe said; ‘but Elise sent me to* inquire 
#bout Lina, and request you to come to tes 
SirGuy. Another time, it may be as wel 
for my sake, ii not for your own, to fasten 
the door on such tender, though not very 
decorous exhibitions,” 

The next moment Florence was gone. 

* . * * 7 © 


A week had passed since the night of the 
private theatricals at Mr. Delany's, a week 
of inisery and sadness to more than one 
person. 

Minyie Darrel had been lingering slowly 
on inthe fearful delirium of the wasting 
fever, Which ber mental suffering rather 
than the severe bodily suffering from the 
terrible burns had occasioned. 


Indeed, the night's catastrophe had rather | 


brought to a crisis the agony of lon 
weeks, had hastened, instead of occasioned, 
the long and dangerous illness under which 
she languished. P 

The wounds were not serious; thanks to 
the promptitude and bravery of her res- 
cuer and had her heart and mind been fully 
at ease, she would soon have recovered 
from their effects with skilful care and 
nursing. 

But the shock had paralysed a much-tried 
nervous system, and the fever that ensued 
wae eae of the most wasting and bailing 

nd. 

“Who is this ‘Jasper’ that seems to be so 
paseareye ” . 4 her mind ?”’ — Dr. Whit- 
more of } me © third day 

he! Courton, ) 
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and her | 





asper had al ways retired on the occasion 
doctor's v ' 

He did not wish that Minnie’s name 
should be brought into doubtful ute 
py with the grave and kindly ysi- 


“He is the genticmman who saved her 
life,"’ replied the lady, andan old friend of 


hers and imine.” 

“Then he will beber best physician,” 
said the doctor. “Let him be as inuch with 
her as possible. 


The nervous system is so fearfully shat- 


tered that I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences unless the mind is kept —. It 
life is at 


is no tine for proprieties when 
stake.” 

Madame Courton readily obeyed the 
doctor's fiat, and Jasper’s voice was the one 
that had calmed the fevered brain to sleep; 
Jasper's hand gave her the medicines’ that 
were necessary for her; Jasper’s presence 
was the one composing element that 
soothed the tossings of pain and fever into 
quiet, patient fortitude. At times there 
caine from her lips murmurs that made 
— groan and turn away in uncontrolable 

n. 

“He loved her—the proud, beautiful one. 
Ah! Nora, ~~) rou had all besides. 

“Why steal him for me? My heart 
burned. No wonder the fire caine—he had 
ee me. Poor Minnie!’ 

uch were her broken ejaculations,some- 
times only half intelligible to the ear of her 
nurse, but ever comprehended by the tor- 
tured Jasper. 

Was he always to be thus tried? Was all 
that he held dear to be torn from him? Was 
even the right to love, to think of, to mourn 
for the women he worshipped, to be denied 
him? 

All was black in his young life. Father, 
friends, fortune, love, all torn from him? 
every source of happiness dried up—every 
element of mnisery mingled in his cup. And 
he was not yet four-and-twenty. 


And what were Nora's feelings? Scarce- 


ly more enviable than Jasper’s. Pride, 
love, sensitiveness, the injured feelings and 
womanly delicacy of the high-born maiden, 
udmiring devotion of the genius and the en- 
thusiast, all contended in her heart. 

She loved—yes, she no longer denied it 
to herself{—she loved Jasper Talbot, the un- 
known, the obscure, the inysterious strang- 
or, the struggling author, the man whose 
very birth and origin -were unknown to 
her. 

And something told her that it was a last- 
ing, Unconquerable passion ; not the sickly 
sentiment of a romantic girl, but the sym- 
pathy, the devotion, the contidence of the 
oving woman. 

Would he come again, after that memor- 
able night? He ought to have called. But 
no trace of his presence, his remembrance, 
not even a card leftat the door, came to 
soothe her feelings. 

Could it be that he had seen, and scorned 
her love, that he had deemed it unwoman- 
ly, forward, and wished to show her that it 
was indeed hopeless ? 

Then came juster thoughts, and she 
fancied that it was his high-souled na- 
ture, his lofty pride, that guided his sel f-de- 
nying absence. 

Ile felt her too dear, she, the wealthy 
heiress, and he the poor author; and it was 
a noble pride, a just self-respect, that actu- 
ated him. Then one evening, some weeks 
after the theatricals, Lewis entered, with 
the air of **news” in his face. 

“Why, Nora,”’ said he, “have you heard 
what Jasper is about all this’ time? I 
thought he was hard at work, wnich kept 
him trom ime, and was going to rate hiin 
soundly for his pains, that he should give 
himself up in that style, and forget even the 
courtesies due to you, to say nothing of the 
friendship he feels, I really believe, for ime. 
And now, lo and behold! I find that it is 
quite a different occupation that has en- 
Pa the young Shakspeare—why, no 

ess than making love to the beautiful Min- 
nie, the young Bertha of ‘Love's Revenge.’ 
“You know, Nora, hesaved her from being 
burnt to death, and has been chained to her 
side ever since; and, from what I hear, his 
very life seems bound up in her recovery.” 

“Minnie! the naine sounded so tamiliar 
to Nora's ears. 

“Minnie,” she repeated—“did you say 
Minnie, Lewis?” : : 

“Yes, Minnie is her Christian name," he 
replied. “Dont you know that, Nora? 
Why, it has been in everybody's mouth, 

“Minnie Darrell is the talk of the town 
just now, at least of the theatre-going 
town.”’ 

Nora stood bewildered. Old recollections, 
haunting memories, sae over her. Min- 
nie Darrell? Could it be the Minnie Darrell 
she had known and loved at school 7 

She remembered the beautiful, gifted girl, 
and her aspirations after artist life; her 
desire to maintain her widowed mother; 
her poverty, her loneliness which at times 
would vent itself in gentle but irrepressible 
complaints, during their companionship; 
and she recollected inany a look and tone of 
the fair young creature 


deci 
delicate school-girl and the developed and 
self- , though youthful actress. 
The lights, the dress, the lapse of three 
years, make such a difference. 

Nora’s lips turned pale with the sudden 


' revelation. 


It told her such a histogy of shame and 


suffering; it said that she had loved un- | 


svught, and even betrayed her love to one 
who was devoted to another, und that other 


her former friend, but now divided from | 


her by such a gulf. 

A bitter pang shot through her heart. She 
had been attributing such Ligh motives to 
him; she had believed him self-denying, 


, SUueriug, Uvvicwiuded, aud pitied luo in 





his lonely room, where nothing but toil and 
solitude and poverty could surround him 
in his visions. 

Fool that she had been! He had been re- 
velling in the sweet task of tending and 
watching one he loved. 

Lewis maw the struggle. He guessed full 
well the secret that he had sometimes 
feared, sometimes hoped, might exist in his 

| cousin's heart. 

“Nora, my dear cousin,’’ he said,drawing 
her affectionately to a seat, “I think I can 
see through this. Had you no foreshadow - 
ing—did no one warn you of Jasper’s visits 
to the great actress, to whom he owed so 
much of his fame? It was there he met 
this girl; but I fear it is not his own pi- 
ness he has consulted in the step he has 
taken. Nora, you are no common woman, 
and I can read you safficiently aright to 
| think it will sdothé you to believe that Jas- 
ver adinired, reverenced, adored you, as a 
| bright star, a fair vision, a qucen of beauty, 

far beyond his right to love, or dream to 
| wed. It is such a nature as yours that pos- 
sesses real charins for him, and real safety 
for hun. He is high-spirited, impetuous, but 
noble-hearted, and generousand gifted. He 
will be thrown away on that gentle girl,and 
she will be as unhappy as himself, Still for 
you, Nora, it is best—quite best. My dear 
cousin, it was impossible. He was r, 
but then you had wealth; still his birth 
must have been equal to your own for you 
to think of giving your love to him, or your 
priceless sell.” 

Lewis had spoken gently, quietly, and 
Nora had bowed her proud head, and lis- 
tened as she was little wont, with quiet and 
submissive attention. 
were far away. They were in a room where- 
ou a couch lay a fair and suffering girl, and 
at her feet a speaking, earnest tace, bent in 
anxious tenderness on her wan features. 
Her ears heard the inurinured words of ten- 
derness; her heart sickened as she contem- 
plated the exquisite delight of those days of 
returning health to her envied but uncon- 
scious rival. But when Lewis spoke the 
last warning words, her self-possession and 
consciousness of present things returned. 

*Lewis,"’ she said, calinly, ‘if Jasper Tal- 
bot loved me, and I returned his love, I 





| tell you that the accident of birth would not 


have weighed with me nore than that of 
wealth in choosing him for the partner of 
iny life. He will win a name nobler than 
ours,and I would have aided,and stimulated, 
and watehed him in his aspirings,his efforts 
till at last he had fairly force 
and homage that are given so freely to the 
inere accidents of birth and wealth. 

“No, never say those words again, Lewis; 
they ure unjust to your own generous na- 
ture.” 

“Then T am right, Nora,”’ said her cousin 
looking sadly at her. ‘**You do cherish all 
the sentiments | dreaded for this ungrateful 
recreant.”’ 





‘Is it possible, Lewis, to appreciate and 
admire all that is loitty and noble without 
any sentimental, unsought love being 
lavished on the person who wins that es- 
teem?” suid Nora, atide of crimson flush- 
ing her pale face. 

“IT thought you knew me better than to 
believe I had such school-girl weakness.”’ 

Well, at least 1 am sure I know my 
adopted sister well enough to trust in her 
conquest of any involuntary and natural 
sympathy with one who is scarcely fitted 
for my beautiful and gifted Nora,” said 
Lewis. 

“Afterall,Jasper has justified my opinion 
of him. 

“Ile would not use my friendship, nor 
protit by his adinission here w gain his own 
advancement. 

“If he does love this fair Minnie, it is a 
far nore natural and fitting marriage for 
him; and if not, why then—— But, after 
all, this is idle talking. There can be no 
motive but affection for his choice. 





. that resembled | 
| her girl friend, though she scarcely could 
e on the precise likeness between the | 


“I am told that she has a mother to sup- 
port, and of course there is nothing out- 
wardly attractive in such a connection for 
Jasper. 

“And now, good-night, my cousin. Let 
the subject drop; and may it fade from 
your mind as completely as it will from imy 
lips in future. 

“It isa fortunate circumstance that the 
inatter has gone no further, nor awakened 
uny gossip in our circle.”’ 

Iie left the room, and Nora remained 
inotionless tor several minutes after his de- 

wuurture. Then she threw herself back in 
ene chair, and thought, long and bitterly. 

There had been struggles in her heart 
during her intercourse with Jasper—strug- 
gles between pride and love, and a8 every 
wolnan in her position must have felt. 

But they were over now. No more hopes 
no fears—no more doubts whether the sacri- 
lice she meditated was too great for her 


tated ; no more uttempts to realize the posi- 
tion in which either decision on her part 
would place her. The option had not been 
given to her. She had no merit in the sac- 
rifice of love, nor in the deference to duty, 
_ to fancied or real obligations, to an adopted 
father’s will, or an adopted brother’s pray- 
ers. 

No, all this was spared Nora; but with 
the cessation of the struggle came a dead, 
chill dreariness. 

Not even the stimulus of self denial was 
hers; nor the merit, the consolation of such 
yielding to duty. 


comfort of thinking that he was to the full 
as wretched as herself. . 

It is far easier to relinquish than be re- 
_ linquished ; far more sweet to give up incli- 
_nations and happiness than to lie down 

calmly under their deprivation. 
_Nora found it, asshbe lay on her dreary, 
| sleepless couch that night, and looked forth 





_ sing in the 


But, her thoughts | 





| again. 


the honor | je eame. 





| *You must believe and reply to ine. 
| me whether you will 
' saved. Tell me whether you will be my 


courage, and happiness, and self-respect; | 
no more dreains of the felicity she medi- | 


No, ail was taken from her—even the poor 


| ing asentiment that must 
| acute pai 


| tween us. 


| into the dark and apparently uneventful 
future. 





CHAPTEK XXVIII. 


HE feverish delirium had passed away - 
f the immediate danger was over. y 4 
said Dr. Whitmore; so said the experi- 
ence and sense of thé watchful nurse. 
Minnie Darrell lay now in the half pleas 
ant exhaustion of weakness and compara- 
tive freedom from pain—in the dozing, half 
conscious, delicious danger of convalesce 


_and the hired nurse sat beside her, while 


Jasper and Madame Courton were conver- 
3 

**Yes,"’ sai e y; ra sil 
as if replying to soine rvation of her 
companion, ‘-yea, I believe she is safe now. 
Heaven grant that her recovery may not be 
for evil rather than ll 

“What mean you asper, sharply. 

The lady was wet ~ a few a wg ’ 

**May I speak frankly to you ?”’ she said. 

“] shall appreciate the candor,” he re- 

lied 

, “Then” she resuined, “I would ask 
Jasper Talbot, what are your feel 
towards that poor girl? I have too mu 
faith in you to suppose you would deliber- 
ately injure her.’ 

A flush dyed Jasper’s forehead,and he re- 
plied proudly : 

**Madaime Courton,I may have been reck- 
less, rash—I am but a waif on this world’s 
shore—but at least I can say that I am in- 
nocent of such wickedness as your words 
imply. Minnie Darrell is to me but a fair 
and cherished sister.’’ 

“I believe you, Jasper,’’ said Madame 
Courton, laying her hand gently on his arm; 
“but, alas ! neither human hearts nor the 
opinion of the world@ can be always con- 
trolled by our own intentions or feelings. 
Your own sense will tell you the construc- 
tion that will be placed on the late events. 
Minuie Darrell is beautiful, fatherless, and 
unprotected. The tongues of many are 
busy with one in her position. So much 
for the public verdict ; and for the rest, as a 
woman, I ask whether her innocent young 
heart has not been too transparent for you 
to doubt its real feelings. ou will not be 
angry at my giving you this hint, Jasper?’’ 

“You area true triend,’’ he said; “but I 
must think—I must think.’’ 

With a hasty tarewell Jasper left the 
house, und it was two days ere he came 
Ile had sent a me of excuse 
and inquiry on the intervening one. Then 
Minnie was sitting up now. She 
had been removed to a couch in the adjoin- 
ing room, and lay on pillows, wrapped in 
one of Madame Courton's blue silk wrap- 


ping gowns, that gave a delicacy to her tace 
and form, As Jasper entered, she held out 
| her band, 


“I have never thanked you,’’ she said, 
falteringiy. “And yet I scarcely know 
whether it is best; only my poor inother——”’ 

Jasper glanced round; they were alone. 
Madaine Courton had lett the room. 

“What does this mean, my dear Minnie ?"’ 
he said cheerily. ‘Surely you are not going 
to blame me for restoring you w life, you so 
young and lovely, and so——”"’ 

He stopped he could not say “loved.”’ He 
was true ; 80 honorably true was that son of 
Reginald Glanville. He therefore changed 
the words to “su adimired.”’ 

The tears stole down Minnie’s cheeks. 


| She shivered in her warm wrapper, and 
| Jasper ygentl 


drew a covering over her. 


“Minnie, dearest Minnie! what is all 


| this ?"’ he said. 


“Indeed you must not. We have not 
nursed you back to life for you to yield to 
such causeless agitation.”’ 

“I will try, for my mother’s sake,’’ she 
replied. “My poor mother; she must have 
missed me sadly.”’ 

“She has been well cared for, Minnie,"’ 
said the young man. “But do you think 
she isonly one that has missed you, or 
cared anxiously for your recovery ?"’ 

‘‘Do you mean the crowd that ny absence 
has deprived of their amusement?’’ she 
said, bitterly. ‘I believe it; but someone 
else can soon fill my place.’’ 

‘But not fill it to those that love you; 
not to me, Minnie,’’ said Jasper. 

A rich, happy flush came on her delicate 
face; then abe buried it inthe pillow as i 
afraid to betray her gladness. , 

“You do but mean that you are playing 
on my credulity,’’ she murmured; “I am 
not so vain and so foolish as to believe 


you.” 
“But you must, replied. 
r Tell 


give me the life I have 


Minnie,’’ he 


wife, Minnie.”’ 
Oh how she started! The sudden touch 
of a galvanic battery could not have thrilled 
more completely through her frame; she 
dared not believe her own happiness. 
“Then it was not true,” she murmured. 
“You do not love Nora. You will not for- 
get Minnie, whose life you saved. : 
“Not forget her?—not love Nora?’ For 
the moment Jasper scarcely realized the 
singularity of her thusspeaking of the rich 
and noble girl, so far above her in_ station; 
he only thought of the words, “Not love 
Nora!’ Nora whom he worshiped with an 
almost idolatrous aiien ;—N we Bag 
every word, eve ook, ever. - 
thrilled oo Kids Isnaet, and cmmned indeli- 
bly engraven there. se enh 
No, it was impossible to ny it; 
yet he could not wound her heart—that art- 
less, child-like, innucent heart—by avow- 
ve her 
question. 
know Nora— 
st be aware 


n. So he evaded 
“Minnie,”’ said he, “if you 
Miss Norton, I 


mean—you mu 
And thus | that there can be nothing in common be 
but teli me 


“Think no more of her; 























piness to me."’ 

“If I know Nora?” she repeated. “Ah, 
how her very name brings back old times, 
happy days. 

“Ah, Nora, Nora, you little dream who 
Minnie Darrell is, or 1 know your generous 
nature would acknowledge her, and recall 
the old days of our friendship.”’ 

“Then you did know her?” said Jasper. 


whether you are content to trust your hap- | 


| emotion, and Jasper to overcome 


| 


' 
| 


| 


“Yes, in my school-lays,” replied Min- | 


nie; *“*but never mind. 


Syou Say, there | 


can be nothing in common between the | 


heiress and the poor actress. It is well as it 
ae 

“Nor between the heiress and the author,” 
said he. “You say well, Minnie. But it is 
different with us. There is sympathy be- 
tween us—syinpathy between the two 
isolated ones, the two favorites of an empty 
world, and yet outcasts from its love. 
They look down on the actress, Minnie, and 
they would scorn the author when they 





knew that he had no right to a name—a | 


lawful name." 

Minnie looked at him for amoment; then 
the truth came upon her innocent mind, 
and a crimson tide of shame and sympathy 
covered her face and neck. 

It was the sympathy of a loving woman, 
the shaine of a pure and innocent one, at 
the very idea of another's disgrace. 

Yet it was sweet to think that he had suf- 
ferings that could make her love and sytn- 
pithy dear to him, 

“Dear Jasper,”’ she murmured, timidly 
laving her hand on his arm. 

“And can you, Minnie,”’ said ne, “forget 
the stigma that rests on me, and not fear to 
bear ny name, nor to trust yourself toshare 
my fortunes ?” 

“Fear? Oh Jasper, how can you ask me?’ 
she murmured, 

He wrapped the warm covering over her 
fragile form, and pressed his lips on her 
cheek. 

“Then from hencetorth we are united, 
Minnie,’’ said he. ‘You are mine, and no 
curious tongues shall assail, nor applauding 
ones pain you. You will never tread the 
stage again, Minnie. My wife will be 
sacred to ie alone. Only get well, and we 
will be happy yet.’’ 

The words sounded harsh and sad. Per- 
haps Minnie did not hear them; perhaps she 
would attribute them tw the sad story of 
their past lives. Had shejbeen able to read 
his noble, generous heart at that moment 
she would have died rather than give her 
troth. She would have seen that the image 
of another, proud and beautiful, rose up be- 
fore his eyes, that the sound of another's 
voice was in his ears, that the words which 
bound bim to her tolled the death knell of 
every hope,every dream,ot all the cherished 
love for the idol of his boyhood. But in 
inerey such a revelation was denied to her. 
Sheonly saw the beloved face. She only 
heard the sweet, honied words, the music of 


‘ 


_THE SATURDAY 


Nora's pride came to her aid. Her bow 
and tone were proudly kind. 

“Mr. Talbot will scarcely doubt a wel- 
come, Lewis,” said Nora. “When were 
your friends ever without one in your 
uncle's house? Do come, Mr. Talbot.” 

A struggle had through the ininds 
of both. Nora had striven to conquer her 
iis mis 
trustand pangs at the rencontre,under such 
different circumstances from those of their 
last parting. 


But Minnie had bade him not attempt to 


come to her that evening, butto leave her 
alone, and free te think, on the eve of that 
memorable day ; and then, for the last time 
he would have the right to enjoy the luxury 
of looking at and speaking to his love, 
without treason to another; so he yielded to 
that last indulgence, that strange, sweet, 
delicious suffering. 

He entered the carriage ; the horses drove 
rapidly off; and ere many minutes elapsed, 
in which few words passeil between them, 
they were at Mr. Deluny’s door. 

Nora’s hand was eld as Jasper led her 
up the steps, and into the dining-roomm, 
where some refreshments were laid 
But she controlled her feclings and began 


| to do the honors with accustomed graceful 





his voice, and all was forgotten, save that | 


she was supremely happy. 

When their mutual friend, the queenly 
actress, the beautiful Madame Courton, re- 
turned to the room, Minnie was lying in a 


| will you take some wine?” 


happy trance; her hand in her lover’s, her | 
eyes closed, and her lips moving silently in | 


happy and humble prayer. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Li E’S REVENGE” was again on the 


boards, 

forinance of Minnie Darrell—the favor- 

ite young actress, whose career had been of 

such promise—and for the benefit of the 
young author, Jasper Talbot. . 

He had wished it otherwise ; but for once 
Minnie was firin in her gentle will. 

‘Let me at least belp you once more, Jas- 


it was to be the farewell per- | 


dignity. 


The newest topics were discussed, the | 


congratulation on the recent success offered 
and still no words of the approaching event 
that was to affect three lives, 

And Jasper sat, tasting the full, sweet 
draught of love and happiness that the sight, 
and sounds, and familiar objects around 
him, held to his lips, 

At length a servant entered and said. “If 
you please, Mr. Lewis when you have 
finished supper my master would be glad 
to see you. 

“Ile bade me tell you he wishes to speak 
to you about a letter.” 

“Iixcuse me, Jasper,’ said Lewis, “I 
will not be inany twinutes. It is some con- 
founded beggin petition or other, I don't 
doubt. I wiil not be long; but iny good 
uncle can never sleep with anything on his 
mind.”’ 

Lewis left the room, and Jasper and Nora 
were alone. 
then fell involuntarily. 

A struggle had gone on in his heart ever 
since he entered the house. 

“IT should not have coime,’’ he had felt; 
but the temptation had been too strong. 

“Itcan but affect myself,’ he thought. 

“Is it wrong to sun myself once more in 
the light of those radiant eyes, ere I go wut 
into the cold world of darkness?" So he 
said, but his conscience told him he was 
wrong, even as he sat within the dwelling 
that he had never thought to enter again. 

And now that they were alone the voice 
again spoke, in tones that would not be 
withstood—“‘Go hence. You are acting un- 
kindly—dishonestly.”"" He rose, and Nora 
looked anxiously at him, 

“Will you not remain? You are pale— 
she said, anx- 


jously. ‘You are ill—overdone.” 


* . * 
“No, no,”’ he said, arresting her hand, as | 


it reached towards the decanter; “no, | am 
not ill. At least mine 
that physicians can cure. There 
unto death— of the 
everything. Nora,’’ he continued, and his 
hand tightened on hers with a cold) grasp. 
**Nora, | was mad to cross the threshold ot 
this house to-night. Some of tie happiest 
hours of my life have been spent here; but 
this hour is of all the most wretched. 
that I had never met you. And yet, what 
am I saying? Itis folly, nuadness. Let me 


go! Why did you bring me here to torture 
, me?”’ 
Nora was herself now. His extreme 


per,’ she said. “it is iny only portion—my | 


wedding-giftt—this one evening’s perforin- 
ance.”’ 
Jasper yielded, on the promise that it 


should be the last and only time of her ap- | 
pearance on the stage, and that the next | 
morning should see her his wedded wife. | 
And that night was a splendid finale to the | 


young actress's career. 

The knowledge of her accident, the re- 
port of her retirement from the stage, and 
the rumor of her approaching tarriage, 
tilled the house trom pit way. j 

Nora Norton was there, and her cousin. 
She sat admiring the creation of her ci-lev- 
ant lover's genius. 

She watched, with recognizing eyes, the 
pale, sweet face of the changed, but still 
perlectly remembered Minnie, and her 
soul sank within her. 

Minnie looked so lovely, her face and 
inien were so child-like and fair, and ap- 
pealing to every heart, that Nora, in bitter 
discontent, nentally contrasted it with ber 
own dark, rich beauty. “He cannot but 
love her,”’ she murmured ; 
love one Ss sweet and gentle.” 

When the performance was over, Jasper 
was called beforethe curtain, and a stwrin 


| your words aright? 


agitation gave her calmness. 

“No, Jasper, no,”” she said, and her voice 
was cali and sweet us she laid her hand on 
hisarim, ‘“‘you shall not go hence till you 
are caliner, stronger, and happier. 

“Yes, if I read you right, the bitterest 
dropin your cup may yet be removed. 
Jasper, am I unmaidenly if I understand 
Did you indeed love 
me, Jasper?” 

‘Love you! love you!” he repeated. 

The words were quick, and his breath was 
short and labored. 


“Are you mocking me, Mis# Norton?” he | 


said. “Do you wish to complete your 


triuinph?” ; 
“Jasper,’’ said she, looking sadly and re- 
yroachiully at him, “you sheuld have 
nown me better. I did not once believe 
that you loved me, and I valued, I appre- 
ciated—nay, I will confess that I returned 
your love. But I was proud—I aim proud 


| still—but I had enough love in tny heart to 


have conquered that pride; and if I ever 


| wounded you—it I ever was false to you 


“he cannot but | 


Ol applause greeted the young author on | 


his benetit night; and he stood there, bow- 
ing bis thanks gracefully, fully, yet 
proudly, to the audience, while yet his eyes 


saw only one, and that was Nora, in all ber | 


regal beauty. 


A few minutes more, and she folded her | 


cloak round her, and rose to depart. Lewis 
Delany led her from the box, and placed 
her in the car that awaited her. 

“One inoment,” he said. “I will return 
instantly.’’ 


and myseli—l contess ny fault, and ask 

your pardon. But at least you shall not 

have the burning, rankling mortification of 

feeling that your love had been scorned, 
Itis not true.”’ 


Jasper. , 
Her proud voice was subdued, and her | 


eyes melted inw liquid soltness, as she 
spoke. 
“Stop, stop—say no more. I must not 
hear it. I might yet be false,” said Jasper, 
his lips pale as ashes. 
J aah a not linger to hear such words, 
lest I lose mastery over myself. Nora, in 


|» few Lours I shall be the husband of an- 


Nora remained still and silent. Her eyes | 


caught a well-known figure in the doorway 
OF the house, speaking to her cvusin ; then 
both approached the carriage. 

“Here, Nora, I have brought you 4 tru- 
ant friend,” said Lewis. “We must claim 
hiin to-night, for the lasttime. I tid hin 
we could take no excuse; and you will 
eonfirin my invitation, I aim suie.” 


other.” 
She sank down on the couch near her,her 


eyes gazing dull and sad on his. She had 
expected this, but not so soon; and it caine 
so terribly home t» her now! Then Jasper 
went on, bis words coming rapidly from his 
compressed |ips. 

‘Nora Norton,” said he, “you must not, 
shali not despise me! Listen to my tale. A 


ew weeks since I rescued from a terrible 


| death a lovely irl, thet same young actress | 
‘ 


out.- 


Jasper’s eyes inet Nora's, and | 


is mot an ailiment 
are ho | 
| potions for asick heart; and mine is sick | 
world, of inyself, of | 


Oh, | 


EVE NING POST. 


whom you have seen this night for the last 


time. 

“Nora, I pledge my word that at that mo- 
ment I never intended aught but the com- 
mon friendship between man and woman. 
I knew that she was good, and saw that she 
was lovely, but I never dreamed that she 
could think of me but as a friend, and I was 
cold and insensible to all but you, Nora. 
But then, in the illness that followed, the 
| truth came out, all unconscious from her 
innocent lips. 


“Do not think mea coxcomb, Nora, it was 
but too natural. She was alone,in grief,and 


I was kind to her. 

“What could be more natural than that 
she shonld clingto me? And the world is 
censorious, and she is so young, and beau- 
tiful, and unprotected. 

“You were as one lost, and inaccessible 
tome; and I, despairing, wretched, felt 
that at least I might rescue her from scandal 
and froin desolate misery. Was it at 
that I thus strove to shield and comfort her, 
thouych | knew well that I could never give 
her the true worship of my heart? Tell me, 
Nora Norton—was I right?" 

Nora's eyes were moist, but she held out 
her hand. 

“Jasper,” suid she, “the young girl you 
are going to make your wife was once my 
dearest tricnd; and it would be a pleasure 
tome if f could once more renew that girl- 
ish aifection. But that cannot be—you and 
IT hnow and feel that itcannot. But remem- 
ber this—had you leit that poor girl with a 
tarnished naine, in sorrow, and desolation, 
and poverty, to mourn over her hopeless 
love, | would never have forgiven you. I 
am not ashamed now to coutess how much 
IT loved you. IT can glory in it now. You 
are indeed worthy of my love; but 1 
have aflectionate rclatives and wealth, and 
| she has only you. It was right—fitting. I 
| can think of you with pride and peace now. 
| I shall ever watch you trom afar; and if ever 
| I can serve youor Minnie, remember that I 


win your truest friend.” 

‘sora Norton,”’ he replied, “whatever of 
| good you tnay Jrear of me in the future, re- 
| inember that itis vour work. May Heaven 
bless you! Farewell!’ 

IIe pressed his lips reverentially to the 
profiered hand, and went forth to the cold, 
drear world. At that hour he could not 
even think of Minnie. The present was 
Nora’s—he was all hers then. From the 
) morning's dawn he must chase her linage 
| from his heart, and henceforth devote him- 
selfto Minnic. It was like a landinark, a 
crisis in his lite. Ile clung to the old fe 
with tenacious and og - grasp; not sin- 
fully, not murmuringly, but’ with that in- 
tense loving that makes the wrench so pain- 
ful to a heart like his, 

Poor J.sper! Tle was young and noble, 
and had such a devoted, deep-seated affec- 
tion for the past, and all its dear associa- 
tions; but from the hour that he stood at the 
altar with Minnie, the past must be as if it 
had not been. 

On the morning of his bridal, Jasper rose 
as if a new existence was opening on hit, 
His very look and manner was changed. 
The buoyancy of youth was quenched, and 
aloving, soft nature took its place. 
night wonder, but she could searcely regret 
the change, as she stood beside him at the 
altar. 

The manager kindly gave Minnie away, 
land Madame Courton was the only other at- 

tendant on the young bridal pair. Very 
| Strange and absent was that lady's miuanner, 
had her youthful protege been at leisure to 
notice it. ller face was pale and rigid, her 
voice low and suppressed, as she congratu 
lated the fair young bride, and gazed on 
that handsome bridegroom. ler eyes were 
indeed seldom taken from his face during 
the marriage ceremony; and when the 
words came, “I require and charge you 
both,’ she leaned forward, and listened, as 
if she would cateh the inward response of 
his heart, rather than the audible words; 
then she wave a long, deep-drawn sigh, and 
drew back to her former position. 








The ceremony over, the little party re- 
}turned tothe apartments of their friend ; 
but even then her strange demeanor con 


tinued. 

Madaine Courton sat downin her accu 
tomed chair, her gaze still fixed on Jasper, 
as he sat with his youny bride on the oppo- 
site couch. 

Then the large tears gathered unbidden 
in her eyes, dropped taster anc taster, while 
| Jasper sprang her side in affectionate 
aiarii. 

“Dearest inadame, my true, kind friend !"’ 
said he, “what is it, what have I done to 
cause these tears, tlus grief? It is unlike 
von to yleld to causeless depression, and 
unkind to conceal any sorrow from us.”’ 

Her tears continued to flow until her 
whole frame was shaken by hysterical sobs. 
Minnie then flew to her side in loving 
sympathy, and Jasper knelt, clasping her 
cold hands, and looking in her tear-stained 
| face, with that tender look in his features 
that had so changed his expression. By 
degrees the passion died away; the strong 
nature asserted itself, and crushed back 
that agony and grief. 

“It is notuing,’’ she said, “nothing; only 
you are s» like—so strangly like; and prast 
days came up belure ine with those tones. 
Jasper, swear & me, by all you hold most 
sucred, that you will fulfil the vows you 
have taken on this day.”’ 

“| swear’ said he drawing the slight form 
of his young wile towards bin, ‘that from 
this day I will devote myself to her and her 
happiness, so long as our lives are spared.”’ 

“he vow was spoken in the calin tone that 
wuld of sincerity and deep purpose. 

“(od bless you Jasper,’ she said. 

“Your vow is heard in heaven. May He 
reward and bless you as you deal with this 
peor, friend|ems girl!’ 





Minnie | 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
(THE long cola Winter and Spring were 
fast meiting into summer; but t the 
pale, earnest, much-tried author, Jasper 
‘ulbot, they had passed rapidiy, if not 
lightly. 
fe had removed outof London, and taken 
light and airy apartments at Croydon, where 
he could, quietly and undisturbed, carry 
= toil on the produce of which they 
ved. 
And there Minnie’s graceful taste and 
skiiful os a charin to the simple 
ments made them indeed look 
like home. 
Her mother was with a kindly 
widow, more able take of the 
blind invalid than was the del and 


tender , whose very love unfitted 
her for the n restraintaon the daily- 
growing infirmities of the sufferer. 

And it was beautiful to watch the influ- 


ence that her new interest and nen 
exerted in arresting the reas of that fair 
young wife's , and in giving her 
strength and power to filt about the house- 
hold tusks that were Indeed a labor of love. 

Since the night before her marriage Min- 
nie had never trod the boards of a theatre. 
She had but to over the home that 
Jasper had given her, to bear his name, to 
arrange his books, to draw the curtains tn 
the evening, place his dreasi own and 
slippers by the fireside, brin dainty 
tewtable near the fire; and then, as he 
lounged on the sofa exhausted with the 
day's mental toll, she would sit down at his 
side and sing her sweet songs, and look up 
in his face with a speaking tenderness, 

And although the young husband could 
not give back such deep devotion as he had 
once ae to another, yet he felt atender, 
grateful affection for her. 

It seemed to satiafy the gentle girl. 

And such love and happiness seemed also 
to make her strong; but it was only for a 
brief season. 

The Spring wrought a change. 

Increasing lassitude enfeebled her steps; 
the hectic flush deepened on her cheeks ; 
her eyes were brighter; and yet, with the 
common deception of her malady, she went 
on in her sweet po yee 

“Jusper,"’ she said one night as she ant at 
his feet, his arm tenderly cast round her, 
“do you not see how strong I am getting? 
My cough is so much better, and iny cheeks 
are liko roses. If it were not for the little 
pain in ny side T should be quite well."’ 

He took her in his arms, exclaiining, “My 
dear wife, Hleaven grant it."’ 

Ilow could he disturb that hopeful calm 
in her heart? Though while she spoke the 
conviction flashed on his mind that she was 
doomed, 

And what were his feelings? Not the 
impious, cruel thought that he would seon 
be free—that Nora inight yet be accessible 
to him. 

No; he felt only the bitterest sorrow. He 
drew her closer w hjs heart, kissed her 
flushed cheek, and murmured words of 
tenderness in her ear. And she looked u 
at him with asweet, bright look of grati- 
tude, 

“Do you indeed love me so much?" 
asked. 

“More than life, Minnie ;"" he replied. 

“Tam so happy, so very happy,’ she said. 
“Tt seems too much, Jasper. Ilow can I 
repay it?” 

“By getting well, and being very careful, 
my Wife,” was the reply. 

Was he treacherous to her, or to his early 
Ss his deep love?) Neither; but the 

ove he cherished for that gentle creature 
was all distinet frou the syimpathy he felt 
for Nora, The one was his—his to cherish, 
and protect, and tend; a sweet, tragile 
flower, winning, and detoanding all his 
tenderness and care; the other anoble,pgifted 
wouun, Who at once yave life, and courage, 
and lofty aims, and brave principles to the 
man Who gloried in loving her,and possens- 
ing her love. The two feelings were con- 
sistent, and they were strong, and power- 
ful, in Jasper’s bosom, 

And how had the Winter passed with 
Nora?—with that proud, suffering heart, 
that rich, unhappy girl?) Even as months, 
nay, years, have passed for others,who, like 
her, have suffered—in strugyles, unceasing 
struggles, not @ forget, but ws conquer. 

In alter life the memory of that winter 
was very grateful to Nora, lor shoe did) not 
sit down, ldly bewailing her disappeusut- 
inent—no, she strove by action to dispel, or 
rather profit by it. 

“The Almighty has given me wealth,’’ 
she suid to herself “Ile means tie 
t use the bleming, not tw mourn 
over the want of yet more precious gilts. 
There are hundreds in the outer world 
dying from sullering;'' and she carried 
consolation forth w all within reach of her 
generous bounty; intoshe crowded, stilling 
dens of the great city, the alleys aud lanes 
lying inshadows, did Nora find her way. 
She banished want, she suothed sorrow, slie 
laid her hand on fevered brows, and held 
cooling draughts to parched lips; sie led 
the innocent and neglected ones from the 
deserted hounes of the poorand placed them 
in comfort and in peace; and in these 
blessed labors she tound rest. There was 
jitle excitement, but healthful occupation, 
in the life she led. 

The sight of the real, bitter suffering of 
others, made her own trial seein lighter by 
tue coptram. 

Certainly Nora's noble, intense nature, 
could have found more real happiness in 
working tor and tending one beloved, than 
inall the splendour and luxury that were 
her portion; but still, sue dared not mur- 
mur when she saw the heavy burden laid 
on otbers, and ovimpared it with her own. 
Was it for bert) choose her especial trial ? 

The worid woudered. Some sneered, 


she 
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aome pitied the inStoction, pprore thouge 
ita new more, a porary nov . 

Her her at once wondered at 
and admired her 
Nora could scarcely do wrong in 
and the dear old man was hi:nself wo 
itable and too benevolent to quarrel with ber 
labors. Yet even he scarcely comprehend- 
ed the cause. 

wenn believe the girl ts bewitched, 
Lewin,” he said, yas they sat 
gether after an unusally private dinnen 
“Why, if she had not a penny in the world, 
she could not work harder. What with 
her charity schools and her thousand-and- 
one ways of employment herwelf, I e 
some fine day, to find my liberty turn 
into a hospital or a 7 and the draw- 
ing-room into an infant school. I may, 
Lewks, we inust find hera husband to oc- 
cupy her brains; we must not let her tarn 
intoaSister of Charity before she is twenty.”’ 

Nora, however, only mailed quietly, and 
Lewis gravely assented. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_ i © ~<a —--- 


Match-Making. 


BY ANABEL GRAY. 


F 








Dorethy said, rubbing her nose in a way 

peculiar to herself, “I really don't know 
what you willdo unless you get married 
yourself.” 

Robert Ackerman looked at his sister in 
mild remonstrance, as he said, in a gentle 
tone: 

“Marry! I! You forget!" 

Dorothy's face softened. 

Under the daisies,in the village ceinetery, 
slept a little blue-eyed girl who had been 
betrothed to her brother eighteen long years 
before, and died one week before the wed- 
ding-day. 

“Tt isso very long ago,’ she said apolo- 
getically. 

“Yeu,”’ maid her brother, “and I am too 
old to begin a new life. Forty-three in De- 
comne, Wesuth Vat 

“Well,” sald Xf inn Dorothy, tartly, “I am 
five years older, and I intend to marry John 
Sanderson in three months. Now, Robert,’’ 
—this very coaxingly—there fs Martha 
Gaines,” 

“Don't trouble yourself to pick out my 
wife,”’ he said; “I have no intention of mar- 
rving, and certainly no desire to marry 
Miss Gaines.’ 

Ile left the breakfast-table as he spoke, 
and went to his study. 

Miss Dorothy again rubbed her nose vig- 
orously. 

“Men are so unreasonable," she thought. 
“Robert must have someone to keep house 
tor him when I go. And Martha Gaines is 
decidedly the best housekeeper in Meadow- 
ville.” 

The idea of Martha Gaines presiding over 
the china closetand linen chests that had 
been her life’s delight, until Cupid caine to 
win away the old inaid’s attention, became 
nore aud more agreeable to Dorothy as the 
morning wore away. 

“Til just give Martha a hint. Anyone can 
twist Robert round atinger if they only half 
trv.” 

It was a xpeech founded upon long — 
rience, for Dorothy had rul with undis 
puted sway over her brother and his belong- 
Ings for inany long years, 

‘hey were people of position in Meadow- 
ville. 

Their house was large, and well furnished 
in old-fashioned style. 

With good servants well trained under her 
own severe discipline, ample means, and a 
brother who never found fault, Miss Doro- 
thy’s housekeeping had certainly had few 
thorns, 

But when she consented to become tho 
wif of the curate of Meadowville,the trans- 
fer o' her power and tid becaine a 

uti 


| DECLARE to ness, Robert,"’ Mins 


wetghty burden. But one solution seemed 
1* msi ble. 

Iter brother must marry some steady 
tmidle-aged spinster, who would keep up 


the prim neatness and the hundred 
details of Dorothy's domain. 

Miss Martha Gaines,a vinegar-faced,sharp- 
voiced woman, of limited energy and tem- 

ver, proved to be sinilingly, willing to take 
borothy’s hints in good 

Indeed, one word leading to another,they 
arranzed trousseau, wedding,and bridal tour 
before they separated. 

It had been asatisfactory afternoon to Dor- 
othy, and she came home tw tea in a placid 
fraine of mind. 

Her brother, after lunch, had tound him- 
self unequal to bis usual afternoon's read- 
ing, and strolled down a shady lane in the 
direction of the church. 

Was it his sister's suggestion that had so 
brought back to his a re baby 
face of his young betrothed, that he sought 
her grave, for of late years he had not been 
very often to the secluded corner where Su- 
san Desmond slept, in the shade of a great 
“He welled clowly; trattigty, this 

He wi owlyv, musingl7, eyes on 
the ground, till he was close i the grave. 
Then he looked up, and reeled back as if he 
would fall. 

Close to the 
on the marble stone, was a of sev- 
entoen or eighteen, dressed in w 
wide straw that shaded Susie's great 
blue eyes, ‘ 

Robert Ackerman felt as if he had 
his reason. His voice wus 
strained as he said : 

“Who are you, child?’’ 

“fT am Sasan Desmond,” 
voice. “Jt isthe name on 
Tit Susan Desmond was my aunt, who died 
when I wase@ baby. Papa look 
like ber.” 


UsNY 


Bi 


ally the ‘s heart 

became quiet, votes was natural and 

ae ee ee ne said, in a 
tone: 

“I knew father well before he left 

Mead4owville, and I knew raunt. Pro- 

bably you may - 


erman. 
“ was to have married Aunt Susan?”’ 


r she 
“Yeu, dear child. You are like her—very 
her. Are you staying at Mead- 


much 
owville ?” 

“You. I have been ill. Not very, very 
i; but”"—and_she gave a little gleeful 
1 “the doftor said I must go the 
country, and notstudyso hard. So I am 
living with papa’s cousin, Miss Martha 


“Ah, yes. Well, you must let me c»me 
to see you sometimes, for your father’s 


make.’ 

“I shall be very glad to see you,” said 
Susan, frankly, think this was the dear- 
eat old gentleman it ever been her good 


fortune to ineet. 

He chatted with her some little time lon- 
ger, and then walked with her to the gatc 
of her cousin's cottage, but would not then 

in. 

“I will come and see you,” he promised, 
as he left her. 

But he ot a soli word to Doro- 
thy of this adventure, feeling that a sacred 
chord of memory had been touched, and 
shrinking from commonplace remarks upon 
it. 

The next day Miss Dorothy went to the 
city to attend to her wedding purchases,and 
to visit a relative. 

She left directions with her servants for 
Robert's comfort, and his heart was moved 
with a guilty disloyalty. 

He was a inan of sensitive refinement—a 
gentieman in the truest sense of the word; 
while his sister, without being vulgar, was 
what the Meadowvillians called a “stirring 
woman,” full of lite and bustle, of over- 
flowing energy, nnd a decisive and inces- 
sant talker. 

Miss Dorothy had been in the city but a 
few days when a lecter from Meadowville 
filled her heart with elation. : 

It was signed “Martha Gaines,’’ and that 
maiden wrote : 


‘Your brother comes over nearly eve 
day. I suppose he’s a little lonesome while 
you are away, and he usually stays to tea. 
T’ve got a lodger this summer—a daughter 
of a cousin of mine in the city. She’s only a 
little girl, but she plays and sings, and 
your brother likes to hear it. He’s very at: 
tentive, sends flowers and fruit, and brings 
books, though, between you and me, Dor- 
othy, I'm no hand for books, nor never 


was. 

“Still, Philip’s little girl seems to like to 
read, and it keeps her out of mischief; girls 
are always in mischief.’’ 


Every woek there came a long, exultin 
letter from Miss Gaines to her ‘on friend 
Dorothy, until the time was drawing near 
for the elderly spinster'’s wedding. All her 
wedding garments were made, marked and 
neatly packed, when she received a letter 
from her brother: 


“Wait until Wednesday, and I will be 
your escort to Meadowville.”’ 


This curt epistle had been written after a 
day of very great moment to Robert Ack- 
erman. 

He had gone quite early in the morning 
to the postoffice, and returning, passed the 
cottage of Miss Gaines. 

He had sometimes loitered a little at that 
hour to chat with the ladies, as they trim- 
med the garden flowers, but on that day he 
paused and caught his breath, as an excived 
voice rang out upon the air—the voice of 
Miss (iaines, saving : 

“You are an impudent little brat, and I'll 
send youhome. ‘The idea—how dare you 
set up to teach me how to treat my hus- 
band ?"’ 

A low, sweet voice answered : 

“You need not be so angry. Tonly said 
Robert Ackerman deserved a wife who 
loved him.”’ 

*“Fiddle-faddle—love! You sentimental 





school-girls talk such nonsense. Robert 
Ackerinan is a mooning old bachelor who 
wauts a wife W inanage him and keep his 
house.” 

The sweet voice rang out sharper and 
clearer : 

“Robert Ackerman is a noble, true gen- 
tleman, a umn to honor—a man two love! 
And if he marries, he wants a wife to love 
him, to make his life glad and bright!” 

‘“i00d gracious!’ gasped the astonished 
old maid. 

“You think more this minute,”’ contin- 
ued Susan, ‘‘of his house, his money, his 
carriage, and his table-linen than you do of 
Ww ll Ido. Pe 

“Well, suppose I do. rh you would 
like to ~ te him yourself waded Martha, 


y- 

“tte would never think of such a thing; I 
am only an insignificant school-girl, to 
whom he is kind. But it I did marry him, 
it would be only for love, and not for his 
money.”’ 

Here the sweet voice broke intoa sob,and 
Susan fled from the battle-field. 

Robert Ackerman walked home very 
slowly. 

For many weeks ever since that meeting 
in the cemetery, he had felt as if his lost 
his young manhood, had 


SS But he had wrateed 





Sever andl bo link that bright, fust- 


dawning life with hissad, memory-freighted 


one. 
morning’ him a 
ey Lope that made Fis breath 
nome thickly, ani bis heart throb suffocat- 
ingly. 
could not bear such suspense iong, 
and in the shoracon he wandered to a spot 
in the woods where Susan had often brought 


and where Miss Martha's 
her needlework, iam én 


keen had never fallen 
chatted by the hour, of ks, travel, 
% he found Susan there 
As he expected, ' ’ 
eand shy, had evidently 
dS Lag from him as she 

had never done betore. 

Very gently, pps’ / tenderly, he wooed the 
blue-eyed child, till her golden head 
on his breast, and then she whis- 


“T cannot imagine greater happiness than 
to be your wife.” 

Miss Dorothy Ackerman was all ready for 
Meadowville when her brother presented 
himself in the drawing-room of the house 
where she was visiting. 

He surv the ancient garments in 
which she arrayed herself for travel 
with such manifest disgust that it wakened 
in her indignant roel 23 . 

“What are you looking at me in that wy 4 
tor?” she asked, sharply. ‘This dress 


»lent — enough to spoil with dust. 
{ Sound to ook, you are wonderfully spruced 
up yourself. Why, your suit is new—new 
gleven, too!” 


“TI wish you to dress yourself handsome- 
ly, Dorothy,” her brother said, quietly, “to 
atteml my wedding.” 

“You can’t be married till we get to Mea- 
dowville. Martha surely never came here 
with you.”’ 

“I told you some time since, Dorothy, 
that I had no intention of marrying M 
Gaines.” 

“Then who are you going to marry?” she 
queried. 

“Susan Desmond.” 

Miss Dorothy simply stood and stared, 
with a creeping horror that her brother was 


ing mad. 
eushe is Philip Desmond's daughter—my 


Susie’s niece.”’ 
“Why, what are you talking about? 
Philip mond hasy’t been married but 


“About twenty years. Susan is now 
eighteen, just the age of my dear dead dar- 
ling.” 

Miss Dorothy had a soft place in her heart, 
hard as she seemed, and she had loved her 
brother’s betrothed in that long ago when 
they were all young. 

Her voice was subdued and gentle as she 
asked : 

“Are you sure she loves you, Robert? 
She is very young.”’ 

“I know she loves me. 
my happiness, sister.” 
And Miss Dorothy meekly selected the 
richest costume from her trousseau to at- 
tend the wedding, stopping un her way to 
the church to buy a gift for her litile sister- 
in-law, that proved both her good will and 
her generosity. 

It was not until the y returned to Mea- 
dowville that Miss Gaines realized how vain 
a castle in the air she had built upon Miss 
Dorothy’s match-imaking. 


Do not fear for 





CuRING A CoLp.—A medical journal tells 
how one man was cured of a cold: He 
boiled a little wormwood and horehound 
together, and drank freely of the tea before 
gving to bed. The next day he took five 
pills, put one kind of plaster on his breast, 
another under his arins, and still another on 
his back. Under advice from an experi- 
enced old lady, he took all these off with an 
oyster-knife in the afternoon, and slapped 
on a mustard poultice in - Then he put 
some hot bricks to his feet and went to bed. 
Next morning another old lady came in 
with a bottle of goose-oil, and gave him a 
dose of iton aquill; and an aunt arrived 
about the same time with a bundle of swect 
fern, which she made into tea, and gave 
him every half houruntil noon, when he 
took a big dose of salts. After dinner his 
wife, who had seen a tine old lady of great 
experience in doctoring, gave him two pills 
of her own manufacture, about the size of a 
walnut, and of similar shape, and two ta- 
blespoonfuis Df home-made balsam to keep 
them down. Then he took a half pint of 
hot rum, at the su ion of an old sea 
captain visiting in the next house, and 
steamed his legs with an alcohol bath. At 
this crisis two of his neighbors arrived, who 
saw at once that his blood was out of order, 
and gave him a half gallon of spearmint 


tea and a big dose of castor oil. Before 
going to bed he took eight of a new kind of 
ills, i about neck a piece of 


wrap 
ional ed in hot vinegar and salt, and 
had feathers burnt on a shovel in his _— 
He is now cured, and full of the deepest 
gratitude. 





+ 
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CoprisH.—We went out after codfish. It 
is a pleasant fish to catch. Catching codfish 
is like drawing water with a ro 
bucket. It is a very gamey fish r itis 
cured for the western market. Limburger 
cheese isn’t much gamier. It keeps upa 
perennial smell that ws stronger and 
more decided as the years creep slowly by, 
lorena. When the spri time comes, 
gentle Annie, the old codfish that hangs on 








Ty a ts 
come to my my little lad? 
wi ace Tear 
the 

Peoiber Iutle = ad 
down upon him from easel. 
The painter often sank 

come. & lovely” plete 
—— ard tah mended the tell ot he, 


Sas 


wou 
himself, “I wonder if I would know fim 
Has he grown to be a inan, = and 
or a knave—a ne’er do-well; or 
dwell in heaven?’ And, once 
artist sauntered through the of h 
beautiful town, he eame u a youth w 
features bore the stamp of vices so terrible, 
of a degradation so iow, and’ an 

#0 diabolical, that its sight him to 
hem his steps. What a picture! “How I 
should like to sketch these features as a 


festa 


“Come with me to my studio ; let me paint 
your rait, and I pay what you de- 
inand,”’ . 

The youth followed the artist. When the 
sketch had been and he had 
hidden in his pockets what artist gave 
ery Tee 

u of the 
little boy. Ne started an if by a ser- 
pent, while his eyes seemed ri on the 
painting, he paled as if in death ; it seemed 
as aon he’d ask a question, but tears ap- 
peared to choke his utterance. 

He pointed to the picture, and ee 
himself down on his knees, he wept an 
oe Ee 

a man, w you ?”’ as as 
ton painter. 

“But twenty years ago you bid me come 
to you, as now, and then, as now, you por- 
trayed me; see—yonder Jace was then—niine 
own!land now? You see me a wreck—a 
ruin—a human being, so degraded that all 
the pure, the good, will turn their faces in 
disgust !’’ 


The astonished artist could hardly credit 
the testiinony of his senses. 

—— ine, man, whence this terrible 

The youth told his sad story: An only 
son and of great beauty ; his ts spoiled 
him; bad com taught him their 
voices; brothels and bling dens became 
his hoine, until he lost his all, and then 
—unable, or, rather, unwilling to work, 
and, as yet, ashamed to » he began to 
steal; caught in the act, he was thrown 
into prison; apd then he went on to tell 
how each bad act appeared to contain the 
— of another—appeared to create the 

esire! aye, the necessity to comunit an- 
other and a worse one. 

His story, as told by himself, sounded ter- 
rible and brought tears to the painter's 
eyes. He adjured the youth to give up his 
felonious career, and offered his assistance 
in so doing. 

His kind endeavors came to late; sick- 
ness, the consequence of vice and disstpa- 
tion, threw the we —_ upon a bed 
of pain. He died before he had an oppor- 
tunity to prove the sincerity of repentence. 

The artist placed his portrait by the side 
of that of the beautiful boy; and when his 

rons asked him why he put so terrible 4 
beside another of such wondrous beauty, 
he answered sadly: “Between yon demon 


and ange are but twenty years 
of vice.” i 


SHAVED IN SEVEN KINGDOMS.—A ©r- 
respondent writes, I have been shaved in 
seven ki ins and in six languages. 


barber victiin's 
face since I eS San Prices vary- 


twenty- 
five cents) for a shave ; ‘in Naples they will 























“Dur Uoung Folks. 


NWELLAE’S WARNING. 
BY KATES KINGSLEY. 
be An the 
her across 
room table. o lessons for a 
whole month. IJan't it 
“My dear,” Miss 
maid gently, aa gn eet you not 
to use 
“T can’t hel ” Nell painbling her 
mir over her oem “eat is ’ 
Bertram; only we're 7; the 


ide for a whole month, no one but 
oon one mamma! We shall have -such 


fun, sha'n’t we, Dot?” turning to her little 
sister. . 

Dot nodded assent,and drew a breath 
of joyful mar og i spe enbored Nell’s 
adventures, troubles, and fol- 
lowed in her footsteps blindly, but she was 
not either perigs hg mnischievous herself, un- 
leas when led into it, 

Miss Bertram often said that Nell Dalton 
should have been a she was rough,and 
vel by any ike ates but hy 
exci an e : Ww 
boys could ever have been so to Dot as 
Nell was, or taken such care of her through 
all her scrapes and adventures, 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Dalton, Nell, 
and Dot started for the seaside. 

Miss Bertram went to her own home to 
see her mother, and the cifildren’s nurse 
had also-a holiday, so that they were left 
very much to their own devices. 

The place they went to was Bayfield,a lit- 
tle village on the south coast. 

Ree phn She Bi ee 
and ram up wn 

cliinbed into all the boata and cee 

them minutely , crept under those turned 

keel up for , Studied the nets 

and the fishermen who made them, exam- 


ined the lobster-pots and the shrimp-nets, 
mood vw her curious little head into ev 
08s1 ble 


corner, Nell began to find it a 
cull, and glanced long and eagerly at the 
white cliffs again—up there surely she 


would find something new, and strange and 
pleasant, 

After a prolonged stare she turned round 
suddenly and saw somie one watching her 
closely. : 

He was an elderly man, with blue 
eves and a pleasant smile, diressed in sailor’s 
clothes, with his jacket off and his arms 
bare and brown. 

Nellie put her hands behind her back 
threw her head alittle on one side, an 
drew near, just like a bright curious mag- 
pie. . 
The man was b cutting a of wood, 
and there were over #0 Saleinetens tools 


scattered about him; he had fitted up a seat 
under the shelter of a 1 boat, and it was 
evidently his workshop, for pieces of timber 


were piled up close by, and all round were 
planes, chisels, saws, coils of rope, pots of 
paint, tar and brushes, 

“Well my little ladies, what can I do for 
you,” he said looking up -humoredly. 

“Please we want to w: you work,” 
Nell replied dra nearer confidently. 

“Come and sit down here then, and tell 
me your ” he said; “I’ve watched 
you for soveral days, and I knew you 
would find me out at last—all the little folk 
tind out Sam Fisherman !”’ 

Nell nodded and settled herself comfort- 
ably amongst the ts and ro “Please 
tell us a story,” she said, after a few min- 
utes’ silent study of his face. “I am sure 
you know lots.”’ 

“Ay, lots, indeed; but you haven't told 
ine your name yet,”’ Sam said, laying down 
his work. 

“I'm Nelly Dalton, and this is my sister, 
Dot; Dorothy is her real name,’ Nell re- 
plied. “We're going to stay three weeks 
inore, and we love stories. Is that a ship 
you are making ?” 

“Yes,” Sam replied; ‘and if Miss Nelly 
and Miss Dot are very good, perhaps I shall 
- their dolls have a sail in her some 
day.”’ 

So they stood and watched him working 
but all the while Nellie was asking questions 
about the cliffs above thein. 

“I wonder why that little lady has such a 
hankering after climbing the cliffs,” Sam 
said to himself, as soon .as Nell and Dot 
were gone. “She’s a brave bonnie lassie, 
but too daring, just like my poor Pollie,’’ 
yo - looked up at the cliffs and sighed 
vf eep y- 

Sam was not in reality a fisherman, 
though they called him one. His business 


was to mend boats and sails, and* when he 
was not that he made and 
mended toy for children 


thein out for a row in his little punt when 


their parents permission ; he told them 
all about woe and sea-W! 


put new es to their 
wheels to their sand- 
long yarns to them 


ae 
isseees 


A 


f 


d never be straight or again. 
a time , Miss N and 
-| Pollie is feeble and little, and un- 
able to run about, and often or 


ei 
int 
i 
Sn = 
raiis | 
ata i 


‘| 
5 


i 
5 


oe ae 
ye Aone , and Nell would, I fear, 
uite her prom 
ng to call herin to break- 


After breakfast Dot got their dolls which 
were almost confirmed invalids, and 
away they both ran to the beach, where 
oe found Sam, who was sitting at work 


— his little — 

ng | has damaged her 
face,’’ he said, taking Noll's doll tirst, when 
the children were seated coinfortably at his 
feet among the ropes and pots. 
thing! she looks very ly, but I think a 
new pair of black eyebrows, and fresh lips 
and cheeks, will y mo her 

up a 


Began to pnt mii Sie Nell Ieoked 
, © Nell looked on 
very wide-o t 


pen eyes. 
Then he drove some cunning little wooden 
into the stiff joints of Dot's dolly, and 
— a few touches of his paint- 
rush > 


so that they both looked quite 
le; then he laid them 

carefully on one side to dry, promising if 
the next day was very fine, to send them 
both out for a sail in the new boat. “And 
now do my little friends still want to hear a 
story ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes, please, Sam ;- about the cliffs,"’ Nell 
said, ~ ing closer, and upsetting a whole 

o n 

“Ah, but you must be careful, or I sha'n’t 
allow you to come so near my bench, Miss 
Nelly. I don’t like to have my things up- 
set; and see, now, you have soiled your 
pretty frock.”’ 

“Nell is always soiling herself,’ Dot put 
in; ‘“‘mamuina never minds now.”’ 

Sam shook his head in grave Coggpooral 
of such careless ways, and then laying his 
hard rough hand on Nell’s soft little sun- 


burned one, he began his ° 
Mins Nellie, two 


“A good many years 
ris lived in Ba d. One was just 


little g 

as old as you, and, like you, , and 
brave, and always trying to be first 
in eve % and fo what was said 
to her in her excitement, when anything 
new entered her head. She had a sister,like 
Miss —. blue eyes and sunny 
hair, a gentle little girl who always followed 
her elder sistor. eir names were Pollic 
and Hetty, and they lived in a little 

not far from here. They were ye Fond u- 
norant children, who had no er to 
watch over them, and their father was only 
a fisherman, who had to be out in his boat 
all day, and often all night, to find food for 
them; and every morning when he was 
leav home, he would say, ‘Pollie, take 
care of Hett;, and don’t go near the cliffs,’ 
and she would say, ‘Yes, father ;’ but often 
before the day was half over she would tor- 
all about words and her own prom- 
and with her little sister by the pene 
the blue 


se 
toiling up the cliff side, gatherin 


flowers, rolling down the green slopes,sing- 
ing ond laughing, without a single thought 
of ; and wherever Pullie went Hetty 


would follow fearlessly. 

“One day their tather—far out in his boat 
—saw two little figures on the very brow of 
the cliff, and he was | frightened, for 
he knew how dangerous it was, and how 
often great pieces of the cliff crumbled 
away and fell down into the sea; and he 
knew, too, of the treacherous fissures in the 
sides over which the wild flowers hu 
and his heart ached, for Pollie was gay an 
thoughtless, and hardly ever looked where 
she was setting her feet. So he resolved 
to return home and punish his little girl so 
severely that she would never think of dis- 
obeying him again; but wind and tide were 
ayainst him, and it was late at night before 
he landed. 

“And as soon as he put his foot on shore he 
feltsomething had happened ; the neighbors 
gathered round him with sad and 
some were weeping, and all follow him 
home to his cottage. Outside the door he 
paused for a moment, and one old friend 
gaid to him, ‘Sai, ny lad, there’s been an 


! 
“Pollie | tell me, is it Pollie?’’ the father 


elem than that,’ the old fisherman 
said sadly. “The little one fell over the 
cliff, a great piece of the chalk gave way, 
and Po tle—brave lassie !— jumped down 
after her,’ hoping to save her, maybe, or to 
with her, any way. 

_ rm father cent into the house and 
saw his two children, the one lying still,and 
white, and silent, and little Pollie with ter- 
rible cuts and bruises on her head and 
face, and all her poor limbs wrenched and 
bro 


ken. 
‘ she lay very ill, and when 
“For weeks ly very id 











WON AGAIN. 





BY MADGE. 
HE supper bell. was just ringing in the 
little Woodbine ovttage, and Nora came 


downstairs at the very instant Jack 
opened the front door. 

Nora was pretty, but sne did not look 
pretty just then. 

Her golden hair was all bunched up and 
tucked back with a comb, a few 
ends loose and straight on each her 
wra unbel no collar on, and her 

feet thrust into not very tidy slip- 


pers. 

Ifthere was anything Jack Ramsay dis- 
liked it wasan untidy woman, anda half 
shade came over his face, for he remem- 
bered how trim and tidy Nora had always 
been, until the baby came. 

But the shadow passed, and he 
her with his usual sinile, and his 
1 hal f-affectionate— 

“Halloa Nora! Busy to-day?” . 


“Yes. Hush, Jack! don’t speak so loud, 
you'll wake the baby.” 

“Oh, bother the baby! He's always 
asleep or just going, so a fellow never dares 
more than whisper. 
ready, I’m as lrungry as a hunter.” 

Nora led the way to the neat table, and as 
they sat down, Jack said— 

“I’ve a treat for Nora.” 

“What is it?” asked Nora, with an air of 
inuch interest. 

“I'll tell you when we have finished 
supper.” 

nd as soon as su was over, Jack 

drew two little uares frown his 
pocket, and held them up to her. 

“What are they, Jack? Concert tickets? 
The Academy concert! Why, Jack, I can’t 


f-care- 


r 


go! 

“Why not, Nora? You have alwa 
wanted to hear Parepra, and you used to be 
#0 fond of music.” 

“Oh yes; but I can’t leave the baby, 
Jack.”’ 

“Nora, don’t you think Mary could rock 
him for two hours as well as you can ?"’ says 
Jack seriously. 

‘But, Jack, the little darling might get 
sick, or something, and I shoul never get 
over it. Oh, I can’t think about leaving 
him.” 

“Well, I’m sorry, for it'sa disappoint- 
inent to me.” 

“Why, you can go, I’m sure, Jack." 

“No, ut stay with you, and we'll have 
some music,” 

“But, Jack, I have to stay up in the nur- 
sery; I never trust baby to Mary in the 
evening.”’ 





‘Oh well, then, I don't see why I 
shouldn’t go and enjoy it if I can.”’ 

“Certainly, Jack, I want you w go.”’ 

But as Jack went away, Nora was con- 
scious of a lonely feeling, and began tw wish 
she had gone too. 

As for Jack, he wondered if he ought to 
be of himself for wishing that 
blessed baby had never come, and fooling 
as if he wouldn’t be very sorry tw lose it. 

To be sure, it was _ and pretty, and 
Jack would have loved it and been proud of 
it, but since it came, Nora had been no com- 

ion for hisn at all. 

She was always occupied with baby, and 
she neglected her ney hair, and wore un- 
tidy dresses, and Jack, who had taken so 
much pride in her beauty, sadly telt the 


“O course she is the most devoted mother 
in the worid,”’ he said, as he walked along, 
“but I wish the mother hadn't quite se en- 


tirely displaced the wife. I su it’ 
be better when baby gets b r, but it’s 
hard on a fellow now, and I 't like it 


very welj.”’ 


Just then Jack ran against a passer-by,and 


when the * sagaag found it was his cousin, 
me Mors to and N 

“I wes up to you Nora to go 
to the "maid Ned. “Edna Fay 
is at our and we'll all f° Lg ’ 

wal Pisalamant& ab ab aes Gem. 
“We ’m so-I'll go up w you. 
Nora can’t gv. “Egon her a ticket, but she 


won't leave baby. 

“Won't she? I’m pa 4 for that. Bella 
has set her heart on a age! to-night. 
But if she can't, she can'tl reckon. So 
come on ; it’s time to be off.” 

They went on together, and of course, as 
Jack had two tickets, it wasn’t worth while 
for Ned to another for Miss Fay, who 
AaB to both the boys, over from 


So it fell out that Jack escorted Edna Fay 


I’m glad supper is 
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empire with papa after this.’’ 
came home to supper, after 
his ride with his cousin Edna, it was the old 
Nora who met him in hall, with nicely 
crimped hair and faultless dress, as he had 
not seen her for months. 

“Why, Nora!” ms Jay em his “_o~ aglow, 

an come re you going any- 

where ines , 

“Yes, I thought if you would come with 
me,we would run round to Ned's tliis even- 


‘But the—baby ?” doubtingly. 

“Will be left to Mary’s care more than he 
has Sar a announced Nora a. 

“Hallelujah!” cried Jack,throwing up his 
hat. “Nora,I'm the happiest fel‘ow in town 
just now!” 

“Well then, I'll take care to keep you 
so,” averred Nora, blushing. 

And so she did. 

And Edna Fay found her spells of no 
avail, tor Jack's wife had won him back 


again. 


Buest be the day when I began, 
The Holman Pad wtry ; 

It's altered all my inner man,- 
And drained my liver dry. 


It is a bag of choicest herbs, . 
Emitting fragrant scent. 

O! blessing on the learned nan ' 
Who did this Pad invent. 


But to procure the greatest good, 
Allow me to suggest, 

You wear it on the stomach's pit, 
And just below the chest. 


This caution you should bear in mind, 
If you expect a cure— 

Have faith and patience for a while, 
And then relief is sure. 


Oh, reader! I would have you know, 
It is » solemn 
I've used all sorts of remedies 

To make my liver act. 


The pills and potions I have tried 
Have cost ine no end of wealth ; 

And yet I am convinced of this, 
They all impaired my health. 


At last a friend who saw iny state, 
And knew what I endured, 

Said, ‘ the Holman Liver Pad.” 
I tried it, and am cured. 


—_>> © —> 


* How can I then withhold the praise 


say Stonde, poses oa Ped 

y procure a at once, 

And keep your livers sweet. 
HouLMAN’s Paps for sale by al! druggists, 


pr sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of §2- 
Address Houmawn Pap Co., 





744 Broadway N. Y. 
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___SIXTY-FINST YEAR. _ 


Terms, Without Premium: 


|| the moment, when the inepirstion may ot 
/come. No man is sure to succeed who has 


not fixed habits of labor. 
When you come to associate a certain 
| task with @ certain hour in the day, 1 may 





carbons a small piece of marbie is placed. 
The current passing directly from one car- 
bon to the other makes the marble incan- 
descent, and in that state it gives out 
brilliant but mellow light, very much like 


92.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, | be casier to work than it would be to lie | sunlight. It is also claimed that the use of 


which incledes the payment of the Postage by us. 


CLUBS. 
(ne copy one year......- Coeerceccescodedocesoococes ge 
TO COPIES OME FOBT... 6. recccecccceeccescceneneneee 38 
Three copies OMB FORE... 2.066. cce cece scnnceeneees 54@ 
Four copies OM0 JOM... .... ccc ccccccceseeeswenenee 600 
Five coples OMG YORE... . 66. cece cece cee eeeceneeees 80 
Tem COPIES OME FORT... eee cccccccccceecceecceeeeee 5 00 
Twenty coples ome Year... .-..--ccccccccceserenees Bo 


Se” An extra copy free to a person getting upaciad — 


idle. 
There is a story of an old merchant, who, 
after he had retired from business, found it 
| exsential to his comfort that he should go to 
the counting-room every morning, and add 
up a few columnsof figures and strike a bal- 
ance in his ledger. 

Whatever task is faithfully performed at 





of five or more. Additions may be made to clubs at | the appointed time, however hard it may 


any time during thevear at the same rate. Any mem- 
ber of a club can secure any one of the Diamante 
miums by remitting (ne Dotlar extra. 
New subscriptions can commence @t any time dur- 
ing the year. 
Important Notice ! 
ta” As many of our subscribers 
have mot yet taken advantage of 


| have been at first soon becomes compara- 
tively easy, if not positively agreeable. 
Want of thoroughness is charged upon 
our age as one of its peculiar defects. We 
are in a desperate hurry, and this leads us 
| to slight our work. We are introducing 
labor-saving processes into the region of 
mind, when the labor itself, as a discipline, 


| may be of more importance than anything 





our New Premium offers, and yet | o\.. 


evince a desire to de se, we have 
decided te extend the time until 
further notice. 


THE New PREMIUMS. 


Our DIAMANTE BithLLiaNTt T’remiums are giving 
such universal satisfaction we «incercly want every 
reader to have at least one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subseribers whe call at this office cannot imagine how 
we can afford such an expensive Premium. In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call attien- 
tion to the following 


TERMS TO CLUBS: 

1 copy one year with either of the Diamond Pre- 

SPDIND 0 00 c000ccces socces cccococepepoccesnceoccces 

3 cuples one year with either of the Diamond 

mmluMms LO OMEN. .6 6. cece cree ceeeeseseeeees, 

one year with either of the Diamond 
remiuins to each 


2.57 


a 
7.00 


and an extra Diamond Premium to the sender of the 
club, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
Mitional Premium, The whole set may be secured in 
this way without expense, and as each subseriber In 
the club r ecetves THe Post one year and a Pre- 
mium, avery little effort among friends and ac- 
quaintances should induce them to subseribe, If any- 
one subscribing for THe Post and New Premium re- 
grets the Investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 
ceive his money by return mail, 
Very Respectfully, 
TME SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





Change of Addrem. 
Kubecrihbers desiring their address changed, will 
please give thetr former postoffice as well as their 
present address, 





How to Remit. 
Parvment for Tuk Post when sent by mall should 
he in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or Drafts. When 


neither ix obtainable, send the money in a registered | 


letter, atour risk. Every postmaster In the country 
te required to register letters when requested, Fatl- 
ing to recetve the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter, 





To Correspondents. 

In every case send us your full name and adtdre % 
if vou wish an answer. If the information desired Is 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 

Address all letters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING PONT. 
726 Sansom St., Phiia., Pa. 
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IN GOOD CONDITION. 
A rusty engine, a boat covered with bar 
nacles, a rickety plow, a cranky windmill, 
a creaky water-whecl—each of these illus- 


‘ 


The more one does, the more he is able to 
do. The joints of the mind are wonder. 
fully limbered by exercise. You begin your 
work reluctantly and with an effort—it is a 
task and a grievance—but it must be done, 
and so you address yourself to it with as 
good a grace as possible, and it soon grows 


may be sorry when it's over. 
‘‘Hlow is this thing to be done?’ asked 
John of his father. ‘“‘By doing it,”’ was 


ble of doing until he has buckled to his 
work, and stuck to it persistently* 
mind is for the time thrown off its balance 
by any petty troubles, the best way to bring 
it right is to go to work. Long intervals of 





| inertia are fatal to the health and vigor of 


| the mental powers. 

Some of the grandest thoughts that ever 
electrified the-world have come from the 
minds of those who, in the exervise of an 
indomitable will have lifted themselves up 
out of the deep to ‘‘soar in the empyrean.”’ 

The working capacity of the mind is ob- 
structed by the intrusion of silly notions, 
absurd theories, and empty fancies, which 
the man mistakes for realities. Some of the 
most promising young men have come to 
nothing in this way. 

It is also very injurious to allow the 


' rooms of the mind to become choked with 


useless lumber—abundant knowledge of 
things that are not worth knowing, to the 
exclusion of that which is of real value. 
rr er 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

Tue penal code of China decrees the de 
capitation of any foreigner who imports 
opium into that empire, and the strangula- 
tion of his assistants. The opium traffic 
continues, however, in spite of such se- 
vere punjshment. 

Tue Citizens’ Association of Chicago 
wants the public schools of that city to in- 
inculcate ‘ta love of justice, a sacred regard 
for the truth, love of country, humanity 
and benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugal- 
ity, chastity and moderation.’’ 

GERMANY has the most accommodating of 
postoffices. It daily transmits birds, beasts, 
and fishes, if of a harmless sort. A_ goose, 
unintelligibly directed, was lately put up 
at auction, when $875 was found under its 
left wing. The sender has not been found. 


Tue comet of last summer has received 





court having accepted with becoming rever- 
ence the warning given by the erratic orb, 
| and promised to exercise great circumspec- 
| tion over their personal and official deport- 


trates the condition of a mind that is not | ment for the future. 


keptin order. It is impossible to get a fair 


amount of work out of either of them. 


Ir- | 


Accorpine to a Milanaise journal, the 


regularity of action always indicates disor- | prefect of one of the first cities in Italy, 
who is a rich land-owner, has in this civi- | 


der or disease. 


You cannot rely upon a pump that will | 


sometimes bring water, and sometimes not. 


ing his field laborers to wear an iron muzzle 


A man who works only when he feels like during the grape harvest, to prevent them 
it, isapt, after awhile, to give up working from eating a few bunches of grapes. The 


altogether. . 


fact was noticed last year, and yet the said 


Those who accomplish much, do it by prefect still represents che government. 


keeping their minds, and bodies too, in good | 


condition 


A METHOD has been found of overcoming 


It is w very bed thing to get in the way of the ghastly whiteness of the electric lich: 


working at 


g off. to the without the loss of power attendaat upon 
lam mipute, trusting to the inspiration of | the use of coloreu gins, Batween ihe (wo | 


proper attention from the Goverment of the | 
Flowery Kingdom, the monarch and his | 


' 





the marble effects an economy in the con- 
sumption of carbons. 


Tuenre exists in France and Belgium the 
society of “Men of Letters.” In France it 
js a chartered institution ; every one of tts 
members has a right to compensation for 
every line that he published every time that 
it is reproduced. For illustration. An ar- 
ticle contributed to one of the Paris 
journals may be copied into fifty provincial 
papers. Forevery time it is thus copied the 
original writer, thanks to the society, re- 
ceives a certain sum—so quch a column, or 
so much a line. This system is possible only 
in a country where articles are signed, since 
in this country it would be impossible to 
keep track of the products of the different 
writers in a journal. 


Tue chicken-hatching machine in the 


‘late Paris Electrical Exhibition is an ordi- 


nary egg-hatching machine, in which the 
heat is regulated by a thermometer, the 
surface of the mercury in which, as it rises 


or falls, acts by electric wires and a magnet 


easy and light—even pleasurable, and yu | 


| 


If the | 
| chine is now construtting a telephone which 








lized age, resorted to a feudal custom, oblig-. | 


upon a ventilator, which opens as soon as 
the heat rises to 104°, and shuts when it 
begins to fall too low. It has been observed 
that machine-hatched chickens suffer from 


the reply. No one can tell what he is capa | lonesomeness, and do not eat so well as 


those who hear a mother’s constant voice ; 
and so the ingenious proprietor of this ma- 


will convey to his henless chicks, scattered 
in various cages about a meadow, the cluck- 
ing of a central hen. 

Bank of England notes are made from 
pure white linen cuttings only, never from 
rags that have been worn. So carefully is 
the paper prepared that even the number of 
dips into the pulp made by each individual 
workman is registered on a dial by machin- 
ery, and the sheets are carefully counted 
and booked to each person through whose 
hands they pass. The printing is done bya 
most curious process, in the bank building. 
There is an elaborate arrangement for se- 
curing that no note shall be like any other 
in existence; consequently there never has 
been a duplicate bank note except by for 
gery. Thestock of paid notes for seven 
years is suid to amount to 94,000,000, and 
to fill 40,000 boxes, which, if placed side by 
side, would cover three miles in extent. 


Some interesting statistics of the ages at 
which girls are married in Germany have 
been collected, It is shown by them that 
the most favorable prospects last year exist- 
ed at the ages of 26and 27. Out of 1,000 
girls 103 married at 26, and the same num- 
ber at 27. This was the highest for any 
age. At 24 there were 102 married out of 
1,000, and at 29, 95, while at 30 the number 
was 82. There were 53 married at 35, or 
more by 2 than at 19. At 40 no fewer than 
46 were married. For ages below 26 the 
figures are as follows: At 19, 15 girls; at 
21, 66; at 22, 90; at 23, 90, and at 25, 99. It 
thus appears that at 29 German girls have 
better chances than at 33, and that at 40 
they are not involved in much more uncer- 
tainty than they were at 19, except that af- 
ter 19 their chances become better, while 
after 40 they do not. 


WHERE one person goes deliberately into 
wrong-doing, twenty drift into it for the 
want of a habit of attention. They know, 
ina loose and desultory way, what they 
ought and ought not to do, but, not having 
been accustomed to draw up their mental 
forces to the consideration of peculiar cases, 
or to direct their thoughts calmly and vig- 
orously to review a past action, or to ana- 
lyze a proposed one in the light of its moral 
quality, they suffer themselves to be driven 
by whatever happens to be the strongest 
power within, or the most persuasive influ- 
ence from without. Thus, when desire for 
luxury, or passion for enjoyment, or ambi- 
tion for applause has the upper hand, there 
is nothing to check its onward course. Or, 
if the willis feeble and the vital energy 


small, the strongest outside influence will 


win the day, and companions, or friends, or 
family will mould the life. Yetall the time 
the sober judgment of the man himself, 
were it but called upon, would condemn his 


course; i, if it could be , to the 
ity, a downward career would be 
and the steps which led.to it retmged. 


‘Ax Old Gentleman,” ins Southern pa. 
per, says. “Do you.suppose for one mo. 
ment that a youth who is 
$25 or $85 2 month, and who has had iit 
or no experience in society, is fitted to be. 
come a husband? Why, the question is ab- 
surd, and does not admit of argument. On 
the other hand, is a schoolgirl, who has not 
yet tasted the pleasure that balls, parties and 
sociables alone can afford, fitted to shoulder 
the responsibilities of a mother? Children 
who wantto get married are crazy, and 
they should be treated like people. 
My plan is for every State in the Union w 
be provided with a love asylum, officered by 
efficient and honorable persons selected by 
the Governor. The asylums should be sus- 
tained by taxation. When young people 
are determined to marry, one or both of 
them should be confined in the asylum 
until they have entirely recovered from 
the determination.’’ 


THERE is good reason for believing that 
the heretofore despised banjo is to be ele. 
vated to the first rank as a musica) instru. 
ment. Some one has discovered ‘that it is 
of very ancient origin, and of course this is 
much in its favor, as many persons delight 
in anything that is associated with anti- 
quity. A relic-eunter in Egypt found, or 
says that he found, in the tomb of a royal 
family, in one of the oldest pyramids, a banjo 
of the exact form of those played by planta- 
tion darkies. In his opinion the ancient 
Pharoahe delighted in the sweet sounds pro- 
duced by the banjc, which constituted the 
favorite music of the country which has 
been called the cradle of civilization. It is 
easy to account for the introduction of the 
banjo into this country. It was brought by 
the negroes from Egypt by the way of Ethi- 
opia. Many people will now admire the 
banjo who despised it when it was thought 
to be the invention of the negro barbarian. 

THE number of higher arithmetics re- 
quired in the public schools of the United 
States is 1,720,000; arithmetics lower, 3,- 
750,000; algebras, 500,000; copy-books, 15, - 
000,000; composition-books, 1,000,000; as- 
tronomies, 750,000; book-keeping, 500,000; 
etymologies, 500,000; geographies, 5,000,- 
000; grammars, 2,000,000; histories, 2,000, - 
000; natural philosophies, 500,000; readers, 
5,000, 000; sptllers and definers, 2,500,000. 
The annual cost of school-books to the 
users is” $5,000,000. As most persons are 
aware, the change of text books goes on 
continually, else publishers would have no 
business. As soon as the pupil is fairly 
grounded in one arithmetic, some one dis- 
covers that the pupils will go astray if the 
book is longer in use, and a new book is in- 
troduced. This takes its turn to go out as 
soon as another has been invented to take 
its place, There are arithmetics collecting 
dust, and sold for old junk, out of which a 
pupil who studied to learn could get as 
much as from the latest publication. It is 
not in the book, but in the pupil. - In fact, 
there are old arithmeties, in the opinion of 
educators, superior to those now in use. 

PatMeR, of Chicago, being convinced 
that there are good positions in hotels which 
women can fit betterthan men, has made 
the experiment. He says: ‘‘We concluded 
to offer such a salary as would command 
the best talent. Of course this was flying 
in the face of prejudice of a large class o* 
excellent people, who do not believe that 
ladies should be employed in public capaci- 
ties at all. The suctess of our experiment 
has shown the fallacy of that theory. At 
present we give employment to three ladies 
| pouwetion; owe of them are cashiers, and 
| one book-keeper. To one of these ladies 
_ at the cashier's desk we pay $1,000 a year 
| and board,to another $900 year and board, 
and to our book-keeper we pay $600 and 
, board. If they choose to stay away from 
the hotel we give them an additional allow- 
ance of $500 a year. These salaries look 
big for ladies, but they have the talent, they 
do the work, and we are much better satis- 
fied than we were with our male employes. 
| Of course we cannot make room-clerks of 

ladies, but the trial that we have made has 
been so satisfactory that wherever they may 
be properly emploved in the Palmer House 
We shall subsiutc them for men,” 
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And the darkness soon will fall ; 
have but the thought of my darting’s face, 


And a hope that somewhere, far In space, = 


Her God o’errules it all. 
“T witters.” 


BY THEO. GIFT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OT for warieh Domever, would she 
have betrayed latter 3; and 
the nun, too used to war and its 

to guess at her compenion’s 
mounted into the cart again, and de 
with a mind at rest. 

For a minute or two Twitters sat still, 
murinuring to herself a little childish 
prayer for guidance and self-possession ; 
and then the cry of ‘Water! Water!” from 
half a dozen fevered throats obliged her to 
lay her patient's head on a pillow hastil 
improvised of her own cloak; and to repair 
froin one to another of the other woun 
giving them the drink they so eagerly 
craved. 

Not one of them seemed the better for it. 

Not one bat moaned, ‘More, more!” as 
she turned from him to his n bor. 

One clutched herarm in burning 
hand, and fairly pulle@ her on to her knees 
in the effort to her beside him. 

Another rolled over on his face in agony, 
EE ee stenaauaen echo with his ; 
while a third, a you rman, 
with = light eyes, implored ‘her <A 4 
1nost ino a e 
heart and wo tortiinise his ou 

From one to another she went 
reubiing wits feel wad pity us tuna be 
tremblin am iy e 
sit down Be even to reflect for a le 
inoment, and ning at last to count 
minutes till Sister Gertrude’s return. 

The only one who never cried out, who 
never asked her for anything, but lay silent, 
notion less, .~ ee fast, 
was the re se 

Whenever Twitters could she returned to 
him, sinoothed his cee te | ap him drink, 








and did all that lay in wer—little 
enough in truth—to alléviate his mortal suf- 
ferings. 


He seemed so weak as to be barely con- 
scious; but whenever she did anything for 
him his pale lips moved with the faint 
“Merci, m’de lie,” which seemed to 
come almost mechanically ; and once when 
she was trying vainly to raise him on her 
weak gir arm, that he ht swallow 
more easily, he made shift to kiss the soft 
littie hand which held the cup to his lips, 
and murmur: “Don’t disturb yourself 
Mademoiselle. It will soon be over.” 

Had all her patients been like the gentle 
sergeant, Twitters ht have lared 
better; but among eight soldiers some 
must be hard to deal with, and one great 
Dutch clown, who had never known severe 
pain before, howled like a wild animal; 
while another abused her coarsely for not 

ying him more attention, until Twitters, 
rightened by the noise they inade, and only 
half understanding their words, devoted 
herself to them so sedulously, that one of 
her quieter patients nearly died tneanwhile 
for want of a little brandy; and it was only 
by unremitting care and attention for nearly 
ten minutes, during which tears of fright 
and self ee en poured down Twitters’ 
cheek, that —_ to revive, and by and 
by was even able to thank her in a weak 


guttural w r. 
But the r child’s trial was yet to 
coine—a trial before w the other experi- 


ences of the pias Hour and o helt Gates into 
nothing. 

The Avild-eyed German student, ha 
exhausted all his entreaties that she sho 
om an end to his life, had for some time 
ain quiet enough save for a faint moaning. 

Presently, however, he called her, and in 
broken English, so as to better ensure her 
understanding him, asked her to untie a 
pendege ce his 

m. 

He spoke very quietly, and Twitters, who 
did not know the nasure of his wounds, was 
about to comply, when the thought caine 
over her to : ort 

“Are sure, friend, it will not 

more to do so? It looks as if the doctor 
fastened it so carefully.” 

“Ah! dat not vas de Dostor. Dat vas de 
’ and ahe is ver carefal; but she not 

“See, mein Fraulein, ect is not bad hurt, 
only one scorch bruise; but these ties they 


fever itsotight. . 
“Weel you not have kindness to loose 


“I was student of medicine myself in 


i 


Berlin, an’ know well all 
aupfemeen as well tothe aims | of 
tao eat pheetien pnasaded touarell the 


She had undone the fastenings, and taken 


a... it oe nang to eee as if her rea- 
m were giv way altogher. 
She pid be / 


ing corpse, whose featu 
horriply 1 by the mocking 

w Played on thein in his last mo- 
ments; then ped her hands wildly to- 
gether, and broke into a loud fit of hysteri- 
“iter bande, 

r hers arms, her sleeves, the 
front of her dress, were all dee stain 
with blood. ad - 

There was blood on the floor, blood on 
the walls, blood on every side of her. She 
to see nothing, breathe nothing, but 

Ca same er oye fluid. 
very sky, peeping th a hole in 
the wall, wore a crimson stain in her eyes; 
and es a vee = her soul rosted that 
saine n, dry h and th h. 
In an agony of despair, betore whieh oven 
the wounded men he.d their peace, the un- 
girl flung herself on the ground, 
w , sobbing, almost st; ling with 

rical wail 


re over and 
over “IT have killed him! 

“I have killed him!” till it seemed as if 
her girlish tigure were being fairly torn 
in or ape by the violence of the emotion 
w convulsed it. 

In his kindly effort at consolation, the 
gn ge eg his cold a and 
strove to e@ prostrate girl on the 
shoulder; but Twitters aever” lifted her 
head, though her pitiful cry sounded more 
feeble ; the exertion, slight as it was, 
had exhausted the poor sergeant’s little 


Wher he next spoke it was in a strange 


guttural whisper. 

“For pity’s sake Madem’selle give ine 
some water. 

Something in the tone roused Twitters 
fromm her abandoninent of despair. She 
staggered to her feet, and, still sobbing, 
mnixed a little brandy and water and held ' 
to the man’s lips; butthough he tried uw 
swallow, tried aguin, it was in vain, and he 
put it from him. 

Then, seeing dimly the hopeless anguish 
in the girl's white face, he strove Ww press 
her hand and turning his head sous to lean 
it on her shoulder, stretched out his limbs 
in one shivering in and died. 

W hen, tive minutes later, Sister Gertrude 
with Miss Curtis and a young Englishman 
belonging to the Greneva cor on 
the sone with acart full of beddin and 


— y 


outsome one & attend to them, For the 
love of yoo ey with me. 

**Moat ,” said the Sister, 
turning on tos faxian t. igen : 

“By good fortune Iam free for the mo- 
ment, and can go with you. 

“Sister Aimee” (so called prey 
“have you got mf eather ? I shall 
onoanas probably at the v of Vaux 
than in watching for this sortie which Mar- 
shal Bazaine does not seem to intend mak- 
ing after all.” 

itters took it for granted she was to 
too, and gave her hand cheerfully to 
tired-loo little boy to help hiim ; 
By herself now never attem to 
anything. Her nerves were too much 
shaken.to allow her to trust to them for a 
moment; but to orders under Sister 


Gert or an good woman, was 
pa re y 


late humiliating See that acting on 
her own responsibility she was rather worse 
than useless; but nothing pleased her so 
much as to be made a yd and hand- 
—_ 4 wiser and meee — nurses ; 
and int ete ee u esa, sym- 
pathy, and had b ¢ her into Jory 
general request and hel ness, 

They were just commencing the descent 
of the hill now, when a shot rang out on’the 
damp chilly gir, and the peasant-woman, 
turning round, exclaimed : 

**Look! what a black crowd.”’ 

A black crowd indeed! A sortie such as 
has never been seen since those far-back 
days of old, when the Roman yirgins were 
sent forth trom the city to implore pit 
from the victorious Coriolanus,—a_ sortie 
the last resource ofa brave general, most 
ungratefuily requited by a most ungrateful 
people, and who, unable to bear the sight of 


the crowd of starvi wretches pent up 
within the walls—the of men, woman, 
and children, all famish with hunger, 





comforts for the wounded, they found 

Twitters seated on the flour between the 

two dead men, with the sergeant’s head on | 
her bosom, and repeating with dommes | 
monotony, “I have killed him! I have 

killed him !’’ 


and all imploring him, _ and day, to 
tertninate their sufferi 'y the surrender 
of the city—had sent t out from the 

with a flag of truce, in the hope that 
their hollow cheeks, their wasted limbs 








CHAPTER IX. 
OR imore than a week after the day re- | 

corded in our last chapter Auny ‘Travers 
on a bed of fever and sickness, 
watched over and carefully tended by Miss 
Curtis, who hardly left her day or night. 
Little did the guod spinster think when she 
arrived ut Metz that the principal nursing 
she was to do there would be tor her young 

companion ; but se it wus. 

Man proposes, but God disposes ;"’ and 
for two or three days lite and death hung so 
evenly in the balance with our little trav- 
eller, that Miss Curtis was fairly distraught 
lest she might have to return to England 
alone, and meet Mrs. W yndbaim’s reproacii- 
tul gaze with the tidings of her favorive's 
death. 

Over and over again she reproached her- 
self sor ever having allowed itters_to ac- 


m her to France, and —— re- 
a ait silent vows that should the girl re- 


and the gaunt wolf of hunger glaring from 
their sunken eyes, might move the pity of 
the conquering enemy, and induce him to 
allow these harmless foes to outside 
the lines investing the poy ees city. A 
vain hope, indeed ; for, like Coriolanus, the 
Red Prince knew only too well that the 
fall of the city which had #o long held him 
at bay depended on the voice of that very 
hungry tultitude within its walls, and 
that, were they allowed t» go free, the gal- 
lant oid marshal of France avd his brave 
soldiers would gladely starve, like the ruts 


* 


By 





" 





of seven, whom she was holding the | been a nurse tothe sick; and 
hand. ” oven now diabetes Ptest dues and terri 

The two last ‘wormen—Sister | fied at what I see. You are atender child, 
Gertrude and our *for whom she | and caght not tw have been taken from 
Saou eo a te a 
observatory, on brow of hill, to see was some there,” sighed 
whether they could discern anything of the Twitters bitterly, dns Moment she 
sortie which, to current rumors, | wondered with regretfnl shamefaced sur- 
Marshal Bamine was make on pewsS nee imduced her to rush 
‘that day, an@ which the seemed a go = pe unable 
to expect would be on « iarger scale than | to fill. Bat, alas! else ~— 4 
any of the previeus ones; and it was while | now? Rex was at See, oe 

the friar of her to to their ber 

come . 
assistance, snd etetating her, between al oa long w ao Vane,” vent. “I 
of tears, that their cottage in the vill- may night, and the 

age of Vaux had been burnt Fran ' ap tg 
by a small of ti Uhlans, who you. you ere nct a mile our 
quarrelled her husband for rashly | ambulance, and there is always work there 
iy eee ee a Cae pale gee of hands in a thousand 
ly wounded him, beaten y mad rom Pry pe me od ones have 
till he | lay senseless and covered with as I know well. 
bruises at feet. my do not and pall 

“For God's sake, come with me, and see | well over face. You are too 

if you, who are so clever, cannot help my | forthe eyes, and as 

r husband,’'cried the wesping wound. our men are in 7 

“My neighbors have all their Twitters bi . Te truth she 
beeen, may owe elder children are lying | had never thought ofher own fairness till 
sick of the fever which has decimated the | Rex told her how fair she was in his eyes 
lace; lying in the roadway, see and now she heard her beauty 


manner embarrassing to bring the 
hot blood to her very tem and make 
a ge oa oe 
matronly . thene 
feelings she rather nervoua, 
Siete eiyalae aa 
m e of arins 
endtnew the buzz of voices and tramp 
of inany that a detach:-ent of soldiers 
—_ in frontofher. They were com- 
wee Aewnthne Fe = dy ty in the van 
were hing joking in course 
girl shriek and slacken in her pace lest she 
should come up with and get entangled in 
their ranks. 
Uncertain what to she paused, and 
Spening out the Bat AE, 
o a nar- 
row lane on the aide. She had 
never noticed the latter before, but it ap- 


: 


and 
loo - 
t be more roundabout, 

loalh her a little out of her way, 
inoiment the were close to the bend 
in the road which hid her from their view, 
and she herself could see the tips of their 
bayonets and the black eagie wavi over 
their heads. Even if she stood 
would be in the midst of them in another 
moment, and, acting on the impulse of 
timidity, she turned, tried the gate, found 
it sunk too deeply in the clay to o and 
climbi soi t r- a Ts light 
Nene anc ty, plu 1 
lane on the pr Ad midee f 

It wasthe 2th of October, and a day 
unexampled for damp dreary 
A leaden sky hung overhead, 


z 


ming down 
on all sides like a gray funeral pall; while 
down in the valley a wet white mist clung 
round the lanes and h and was brok- 
en now then by a cold north wind 
bearing on it a sinall, driv rain 
which chilled our little a t and 
through, and filled her w 

sentiment of evil, which she 
far off, from the direction of Mets! came a 

ro etz, came a 
yah. L. fire of inusketry, the last 
poor ers back to the shelter of the 

uns of Quentin; while now and then 
the sullen roar of cannon out upon 
the heavy air. 

But in the lane along which Twitters 
tru all was as stilland quiet as if no 
hostile arinies were within a dozen miles. 

The yellow leaves of the melancholy pop- 
lar tree inet over head, and the rain drops 
pattered between them, and now and then 
a withered leaf floated off and fell, —— 
with moisture, on the sticky soil, making a 
dank ot of fol underfoot. 

On and on she walked now taking a turn 





on which they were now feeding, or blow 
themselves up in the ruins of the fortress, 
rather than surrender it into the hands of a 
foreign invader. 

Too well, indeed, the shrewd soldier knew 
this; and the young English girl, standin 
on the hill-side, saw, without .understand- 
ing what was taking place, the hapless 
inultitude driven back to their prison of de- 
spair; saw their intrepid spokesinan—a wo- 
man like herself, but a woman rendered 





cover, she would lose no time in taking her 

ly home again. 
a however, was more easily said than 
to inend, 


done; and when Twitters 
her recovery, thanks to youth and jt se 
constitution, was 80 and her re wo 
stay where she was and live down the 
blunders of that first day so ardent, that, 
considering the extreme difficulty of trav- | 
elling in then disturbed state of the 
country, Miss Curtis allowed herself to be 
poemneies Wo reunrise that ho Would’ ans 
new sup wou 
— of the city before it sank 
again to the west, and A on Aga every 
sunset to a fresh disap tine 
It wasone chilly afternoon, about ten 
days after Twitters was about and weil | 
that five people might have been seen | 
escen a stony path leading down the | 
slope of Merci-1 ut. 

y were very different in appearance | 
from one another ; a tall, brown-shinned, | 
lust t woman, with a six-months- 
old baby in ber arins; anun ‘n biue serge | 
and cap; # young lady all in gray, 
with a cross on her breast, and alsv 





Woe the inine of golden bair Appling about | 
' 


her brow; and e sturdy, big-eyed little lad 


fearless by famine—standing all alone, un- 
til, daunted at last by her solitary 

and the bayonets bristling in her face, she 
too turned and followed her heart-broken 
companions back to b ycteny! which was at 
once their refuge an r dungeon. 

By this time our little was almost 
at the bottom of the nill; Sister Ger- 
trude, stopping, said: 

“Sister Aiinee, should you be afraid to 
return to the campalone? I do not know 
that you will be of use where I am going, 
anu you can take a messange to the rever- 
end mother for me, 


at you nt returning. prot 
would never take you away again without 
telling her.” 

“But, Sister, I hoped I could help you; 
L”’ 

“But, my child, I do not think you- 
can.”’ 


“Am 1 so useless, then?’’ And the blue 
eyes of the mortified girl became dazzled | 
with tears. 
hand gently on her protegee’s shoul- | 


der. 
“Nay, notso, indeed ; areonly young 
end inexperienced, while 1, see you, 





have 


w the right, and now to the left, according 


| as the lane she was following branched in 
' either direction, but ever wandering as she 


believed in the direction of the camp, until 
in continued stillness, the conviction 

mans’ | forced upon her that she must 
cove walked at least a couple of niles, made 
her feel uneasy; and she was just delibera- 
ting what to do, when of as en she came 
in sight of an object which chilled her veins 
with horror. 

At the junction of three crom lanes a 
Prussian cuirassier was 1g Ww a tree 
with his throat cut, his hands chopped off 
at the wrists, and his uniform lying in a 
little ensanguined h at his tect. 

For one moment Twitters stood as if froz 
en t the spot, gazing with wide affrighted 


eyes at the ly apparition. 

Then she uttered one wild cry and fled— 
fled anywhere, she cared not in what direc 
tion so only that she could escape from a 
sight the a yom, ge of which had 
nearly turned her brain. 

“Halt!” 

It wasa imperative voice of com- 
mand which brought her at last toa sudden 
breathless sto 

She was at outskirts of a ruined ham- 
let, and right in front of her stood a griin 
bearded fellow in ablouse, and carrying a 

Setece anated back, and gazed hi 

at him 
in frightened bewilderment. 
Where had she come? Where was the 
camp? And who was k- 


ing peasant soldier, and those others, simil- 


arly accoutred, now creeping outof one or 
two of the dilapsdated houses ? 

She had never seen any like them in the 
Prussian army, and the dialect in which 
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nel bor. 

‘Teritaore aia not like the look of this man 
atall. He had a heavy, lowering 
iace, and small ferret eyes which seemed to 
look her over, and gloat on her as a cat 
might over a mouse. 

Decidedly, the sooner, she got away from 
hun and his y ‘the better; with 
tis object she stepped back a pace, and 
with a faint colorless attempt at a sinile,said 
in her best French: ‘ 

“I have missed my way, friends. Can 
you tell me the nearest road tothe camp?" 


“The Prussian camp?" asked the one of 


the party who impressed her most disagree- 
ably. 


“Yeu,"’ the girl stammered faintly, feel-— 


ing somehow that the admission was 
ayuinst her, but unable to make any other 
reply. 


Aguin the men looked at one another,and | 


the spokesman answered : 

*Mademobaalle is three miles from the 
Prussian cainp; much too far for her pretty 
little feet to walk.” 

“But | ain not tired, and IT must get there 
—quickly,"’ cried ‘Twitters’ more alarmed 
by the compliment, and the look which ac- 
companied it, than ever. 


“I belong to the Geneva corps; you can | 


nee my Crome, 

“Do you not know us, the English nur- 
sex? Pray don’t stopme. Pray, pray let 
me go. Evenif youare French, you do 
mt war with women.” 

“No; itis the Germans who do that," 
aaid one of the men. ‘Look here—here isa 
pretty sight! Traly we are to be lambs and 
the accursed Prussians wolves. What think 
you of that ?"’ 

Despite Twitters’ great unwillingness, she 
hawt been half-led, half-pushed, t the door 
of ao and now saw,lyiig on the floor, 
Lhe body ofa irl—a girl younys and fair as 
herself—but Sead. and with a rifle-bullet 
through her breast. 

“It was a Prussian cuirassier did that, 
M'‘demoiselle,”’ said the man sternly; ‘did 
it because she would not betray her father, 
a Frane-tireur like ourselves, in his hiding- 
‘ace. Do know what has arrived to that 

russian Cuirassier, the brave man?” 


“Ah, in pity let ine go!’ cried Twitters, 
paling more and more, and trembling like | 


wleat, ‘it is dreadful—horrible. ‘This isa 
war of demons, not men; But I have done 
vou no harin. Have merey on me! let ine 
yet”? 

“That M'demoiselle may tell her compa- 
trivts that a body of Frane-tireurs are lurk- 
tig in the villageof Bar-le-Croix !" said the 
sinister-eved soldier. ‘Truly we are lanbs, 
Our girls are tracked down and shot like 


= 


the beasts of the fleld, while we are to let , 


the German demoiselles pass unhurt where 
they please! Does the pretty damsel take 
us for fools or babies ?" 

Twitters could understand him only too 
well: and turning suddeuly from hin to 
the oldest of the party, a sombre gray- 
bearded man, who had not spoken. 

“Have merey on tet! she cried, sinking 
and clasping his hard hand in the fervency 
of her appeal. 

“You are old; you have had sisters, 
daughters, perhaps, of your own, 

“Let ne Bo. am only a helpless girl. 
I would not betray you or do you any harin. 
] swear it solemnly. 

“Ah if you believe in God, if you have a 
heart, Show me my way and let ine go!’ 

“Let the child go, Pierre,’ said the man 
roughiv, butas if touched by the appeal, 
“See vou, she is but a babe, and she belongs 
to the good Sisters of Charity. There is no 
harin in them.” 

“Nay tf she is English, as she says," re- 
plied Pierre, “they are all heretics—Protes- 


tants, Who revile our good sisters, and wear | 


the cross ouly in mockery and as a dis- 
Kuise.”” 

“Madetomelle is not a Protestant, I am 
sure,” suid the elder inan, “is she?" 

He looked full at Twitters, and she, true 
as steel, though frightened nearly to death, 
answered clearly, 

“VYes.’’ 

“see! as L told you,”’ cried Pierre. 

‘The English are all heretios; and all 
Prussians in heart, or Germans, which is 
the same. 

“They have a German Queen, 

Their princess is married to the son of 
the Emperor William. 

“They are Germans. It is all one." 

“still she isa nurse for the sick, and has 
sworn notto betray as,’ said the other, 
while alow murmur from those around 


testified that the tears and beauty of Twit-. 


ters were not without effect. 

“See, ther, lam not a stone,” 
Pere, with a coarse laugh. 

“if will, let her go; but first Made- 
motnelle shall give us each a kiss of ywrati- 
tade, and then I myseif will aceo:npany 
her home. 

“Am I not complaisant ?” 

round on his fellows with « grin, which was 
on nearly every face. 

was evidently plewing to 


to the captive; and m the sense 
|! upon her ear she orang, like a 
on one side, and darting pust be 


replied 








“ 
and looked 


r foos, | went 






ving 
herself free, while he shouted : 
Pay ee f 
of one, to 
you Goneve © eee run, but 
lovely I will 


as you are #0 only—’ 
rack ! 4 


Even asthe jeermg words were being 
uttered they died u his li 

His arins drop at his.side. Hesprang 
yr - up into the airand tell like a log 
ont nd, while Twitters, stunred by 
the sudden report, dizzy and faint with ter- 
ror and struggling, found herself lifted in 
two strong arms, and heard a voice, which 
sounded tw her like an angel from ven, 


se eeT witters ! My own darling, my little 
love! Safe, safe! Thank God! 

Her senses seemed reeling; but she 
looked up, recognised Rex Wyndham's 
fair English face bending over her, felt his 
arms round her, saw a troop of blue-coated 
Prussians sweeping past, heard the crack, 
crack, crack, crack of rifles as they pursued 
the tlying foe, and fell back in a long dead- 
ly swoon on her lover's breast. 


CONCLUSION, 


When Twitters recovered, which was not 
for a long while, not till she was safe in her 
own tent, with ber head resti on Rex's 
shoulder, and both her hands clasped in his 
while Miss Curtis sat beside her, crying 
with mingled gratitude and agitation, her 
first idea was that she was dreaming, and 
that her lover would disappear a8 soon as 
she awoke; her next, that she had awaken- 
ed, and that it was the past string of horri- 
ble events which tormed the dream. 


Indeed, her senses were so scattered that | 


it was a long time before she, could collect 
them sufliciently to understand what had 
happened, to inquire how it was that Rex 
had arrived se opportunel 


to relate, and was so divided between his 
desire w tell it, and his still greater need ot 
pitying and caressing his recovered darling 
(not to speak of the anxiety both he and 
Miss Curtis fe.t w hear her story), that it 
was a considerable fime before any one 
understood -— clearly. 

Gradually, however, and by degrees, 
Twitters did manage to gather the startling 
tidings that Rex and Miss Soott were part- 
ed, parted for good and all. 

It seemed that the young man’s suspi- 
cions had béen raised, almost against his 
own will, by Adetaide’s very peculiar lan- 
guage in relerance to the man whom he 
had discovered to be hanging about the 
house inaking inquiries about sy and. that 
these suspicions had been increased by the 
almost diseourteous haste with which sie 
und her brother set about making prepara 
tions for immediate departure. 

Betore they could carry these into effect, 
however, the individual who had vecasioned 
tuem, and who seemed to have made hiin- 
sell acquainted with their design, made his 
appearance boldly atthe Hall; thereby 
creating unbounded horror in the breasts 
of both Adelaide and her brother, who, as 
it appeared, had been for some while back 
enjoying the epee. idea that he had de- 
parted trom this world. 

The lady, indeed might well feel over- 
whelined at the sight of him; for not only 
palpably alive and in robust health, but he 
speedily npg certain papers prov- 
ing him to be no other than the legal pos- 
sessor of that hand which 
expecting to be obliged to claim as his own, 
and Miss Scott not to be Miss Scott at all, 
but Mrs. Hirai Bolshover, in consequence 
ofa private marriage contracted with the 
owner ofthat name some ten years previous- 
ly. 

Adelafde had soon tired of her fancy for 
him, especially when she found out that he 
Was as poor asa rat, and quite unable to 


pay for the yratilications of somewhat ex- | 


wnsive caprices inthe way of dress and 
iving; and he, beimg equally disgusted 
with her, had easily pa 
ment by which, with the assistance of Cap- 
tain Scott, a separation was concluded, and 
his permanent absence from his wife 
bought and paid for. 

The money so laid out, however, had 
been expended long since, and Mr. Bol- 
shover detorwained w run over from the 


_ States and try to extract an additional suin 


by a visit to his heartless spouse; and hav- 
ing tound out, not only how she and her 
brother had been ng their time on the 
Continent, but that she was now on the 
verge of inarriage with a wealthy young 
Enzlishman, he quietly resolved on keep- 
lig himself in the background until just 


betore the ceremony, and then either put- | 


tm on tie serew for inore money, or un- 
nmsking her before her intended and his 
feutly, as his judgment or fancy might 


dictate, 
Ifuving discovered that his presence was | 


known,ind being tolerably acquainted with 
the Seotts’ cleverness, he had decided on 
the ulfler course, and it need hardly be said 
that Sir Wyndham Wyndham lost no time 
in han hing over to his arms both his bride 
unl her brother, although the former 
ints very . violent hysterics ; 


fied down the village street with -« speed | while her brotuer made a great show of vir- 





| the gratitude 


for her salvation | 
while he, for his part, had such a long story | 


Rex was so soon | 


w an arrange- | 


| Spring, 


tuous indignation, and attempted to treat 
the American as a scoundrel who had once 
tried ineffectually to entrap his innocent 
sister into 1 and whom he had long 
believed to be dead and buried. 

It wasall to no effect, however, Rex in- 
dignantly declining to hold any further 
commun with a lady whom papers 
he held satisfactorily proved to be another 
inan’s wife, and who had deceived him 
from first to last; while Mrs. Wyndham 
Wyndham locked herself in her own rooms 
to avoid even seeing her d ter-in-law 


that was to have been; and the Baronet 
thundered out: 
“Then if the was illegal the 


sooner you prove it so the better; and all 
I've got to say is, that if you, Mr. What’s- 
your-name, or your Jezebel ofa wife, or 
that consuinmate swindier and black, 

your brother-in law, ever enter my grounds 
again, or attempt to annoy any member of 
my family on any pretence whatever, I'll 
have you prosecuted before the county 
court. Ay, sir, that I will. No fear!" 

A threat which, though ibly futile, 
had the effect of inducing the unhallowed 
trio ty leave Gorseleigh with all the & 
and privacy the Wyndhams could ve 
desired. 

As Adelaide said to her brother when 


| they were alone, 


. 
“The game's up, Bertie, and a public ex- 
me will only ruin us and not hurt them. 


| We had better quit.”’ 


And apparentiy Captain Scott was of the 
sume Opinion, for he gave in to it without 
any demur, and exerted himself so poumety 
ww carry it out, that the couple depar by 


| the very next train. 


And Rex? 

Well, I apopere it is needless to dilate on 
xe experienced at his unex- 

pected release. 

Nevertheless, after all that had occurred, 
and the comparative publicity of his en- 
gagement, he found it rather unpleasant to 
reinain at Gorseleigh for the pacman, and, 
as the most agreeable mode of traveling in 
that autuinn of trouble and excitement, he 


| did like many others among our idle young 


men—donned the red cross, and, joining 
the Geneva — et: ed down by 
Sedan, Saarbruck, LBionville, and Stras- 
bourg, seeing all there was to see, and a 

reat deal more than he had ever dreamt of 
in the way of horrors and suffering, and 
lending a strong arin and a helping hand 
wherever it was needed. 

At Strasbourg he learnt the astoundin 
tidings that Miss Curtis and Twitters 
been there, instead of being, as he believed, 
in Switzerland, where, indeed, only asense 
of false siauie and embarrassinent had pre- 
vented his following them; but when he 
further discovered that they had actuall 
gene on wo Metz, where the war was still 
raging, he cast shame-facedness to the 
winds, and, abandoning everything else, 
followed with all speed in their track. 

Arrived at the Prussian camp, he soon 
found out Miss Curtis, and, being sent b 
her in search of his little love, fell in with 
a detachment of soldiefs bent on unearth- 
ing & party of Franc-tireurs who were sup- 
posed to have slain and brutally mutilated 
a Prussian Cuirassiecr,and to be still ambush- 
ed in the neighborhood. 

Rex joined them, partly for the excite- 
mentot the thing, and partly because they 
were pouisin his direction, and he was 
wetting anxious at not meeting Twitters and 
Sister Gertrude, 

Ile was positively with the detacnment 
froin Whose approach the poor girl beat 
such a hasty retreat, little thinking that she 
was actually flying from the person dearest 
to her on earth; and—the rest we know. 

tiow grateful both he and Twitters felt 
that he had arrived intime to rescue her, 
no tongue can tell; nor surely is it needed 
to do so. 

Suflice it to add that the following day 
saw Our three travellers on their way home 
amid the salvos of artillery and thundering 
cheers which proclaimed the fall of Metz 
and the triumphal entry of the German 
ariuiy into the city which had so long and 


| bravely held out against them; thunders 


which shook theair for miles and made 


| ‘P'witter’s heart tlutter like a frightened bird 
| as she clung w Kex’s arm and whispered : 


“Thank God vt is over, and that you are 
with me. O Kex, 1 ought never to have 
come. No girt should, whois not fully 
trained and prepared tor such a hife. 1 was 
sale ut home: but yesterday, if you had not 
come, Where should ] have been now ?”’ 

A question Kex could not even bear to 
contemplate nor could he feel pertectly at 
ease until bis darling was in, as she said, 
safe at home in the dear old house where 


| she had grown up, and with the three 


ple who cared most for her in the world. 
That was in the last week of October, and 
the beginning of the next year, I hap- 
pened to be staying at Gorseleigh, and was 
told by Sir Wyndhain Wyndham, with a 
broad grin on his wrinkled old face, that the 
young couple were to be married in the 
, Unless something happened to 
elay it, or one of them changed their mind; 
an event which, considering their then pain- 
a 8 ay condition, he did not consider 
ata ikely. “By G 
atittme = 
0 


Don't irritate vour lungs with a stubborn 


cough, when a remedy safe and certain as 


Dr. Jayne's Expectorant can be so easil 
procured. Sore Throat and Lungs are 
speedily helped by it. 
ee ee 
Lone Jack, Mo.,, Se 
I have been using Ho Bitvers, ra tae 
received great benefit in them for liver 


They are 


complaint and malarial fever. 
superior to all other inedicines. ; 
P. M. BaRNzs, 





Scientific and Useful 





” CLEANING CHIMNIES.—A of zinc 
placed on the live coals in # stove will 
effectually clean weed bans ace 
com position. ‘a ¥ 
D 

ici Sea aie peace 
nual by oat fsborgs _ 
ment of dynamite is = 


STAINS ON BRICKS.— make 
use of spirits of of vinegar, 
for the purpose of mortar stains 
from pressed brick ta, materials be- 
ing caretully app.ied a sponge or * 
Any acid appli in the above manner, in 
very dilute form, would answer the pur- 
pose. Vin being a very dilute — 
~~ is probably as geod a recipe as can 

ven. ” 


DIscovERY 1N SEED.—An_ eminent sci- 
entist, in the examination under 
stuthy the alle lis, has hit u: i — 
st © oil-ce upon a 
which may to be of vast apaltaneh tie 
was anxious to find the effect upon the seed, 
of different agents which are 
structive to o ic Am 

nts was sulphuric This 
e of freeing the from 
han, curious te selene Sand Gp days 
when, curious to relate,it came up five 
earlier than it would have 4 he natu- 
ral state. This discov: is im nt. in 
more than one way. 
freed from the cotton,can be sown 
ot a drill; whereas,under the olé conditions 
it was thrown broadcast on the ground. 

CouNTING APPARATUS.—It is sometimes 
n for statistical and other 
te avant the number of documents 
thro gen post-office. 
would, without any nary eye fn a 
inost tedious work, must be when 
it 1s appeenens yo pe ey nuin- 
ver of letters pass y our 
syste. Two kinds-of stamps have just 
pee ted which auto record 
eac 


He 


| 


ber of revolutions made by the fly-wheel. 
At the end of a day's stamping, the handle 
would be unscrewed, so that the register 
inight be read off. By the other elec- 
tricity is em ; the act of stamping 


causing an 6] con which 
upon a series of dials like t sttahed 0 
gas ineters. 





Farm and tbarden. 


THE Strikine Point.— The point tor 
striking an ox or cow to kill it is inter- 
section or crossing of lines drawn from the 
root of each horn to the opposite eye. 


Bran AS Foop.—Bran is a very valuable 
food in a stable for reducing the inflain- 
matory effect of oats and Made 
into mashes it has a cooling and laxa 
tive effect, but used in excess, especially 
in a dry state, it is apt to form stony secre- 
tions in the bowels of the 

Roots or TREEs.—It is a common error 
that the roots of trees extend only as far 
froin the trun as the length of the branches; 
the truth 1s that they are usually on 
each side than the entire height of the tree. 
A tree thirty feet high forms a circle of roots 
more than sixty feet in diameter. 

TREATMENT OF HELFERS.—It is an casy 
inatter to train a heifer to stand quietly to 
be milked, but it 1s easier to train them to 
jump, kick, and run. Tae way to teach 
them to stand still is to require them al ways 
to do so. If there is na to hinder a wild 
heifer from running, if her fears prompt 
her to run, she can and will run. If she 
cannot run, in a short time she loses her 
fear and stands from habit; and habit is one 
of the most powerful influences in this 
world for either brute or 


haver\, well-trained cow, you must be pa- 
tient. Never strike her. 





hive they rare} 
ural dread of stings deters many from kee 
ing bees who would be 
the use of modern hives 


es 
isa? 
ce 


iH 
te 
1 
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and after time has 
—~" the hive can be apened enti examined 
no danger from 
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THE young man or woman who must for- 
sake society because of-mortifying tregkles. 
tan, tetter, pinples and itching eoriations 
of the face, should use some.of Dr. Benson * 
Skin Cure. It cleanses the scalp and is 


" ~ 
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The splendor ‘6s 
The splendorof . 
These move my soul (6 wend its way, 
And have done 
With all we grasp and toll amongst and say. 
‘Phe paling roses of a cloud, 


The fading bow that arches space, 
These woo my fancy towards my shroud; 

Toward the place ‘ 
Of faces veiled, and heads discrowned and bowed. 
The nation of the awful stare, 

The wandering star whoee blaze Is brief, 
These make me beat against the bars 

Of my grief: 

My tedious grief, twin to the life it mars, 
O fretted heart tossed to and fro, 
So fain to flee, so fain to rest ! 
All glories that age high or low 

East of West, : P 
Grow dfm to thee who art #0 fain té go. 





The Mother-in-Law. 


BY CAROLINE CHEESPRO’. 


RACE HAZELTON was indeed a 
happy, woman; she had been married 
but a few monthsto the man she loved ; 

but perfect bliss is impossible in this world, 
and she was ina thoughtful mood, for 
had not all her friends warned her nst 
a inother-in-law? And her husband had 
just informed her that he would like his 
mother to share their bome. 

“Tt is true,”’ he contin “that she has 
all that she requires in a worldly sense ; but 
she resides in a distant city ainong stran- 
gers; she is advanced in and [ think 
sheshould be with her children. You are 
very young, dear Grace, and are mother- 
less; and if you were to know my mother, 
J am sure you would love her.” 

But these words hardened the young 
wife’s heart ; was resolved not to love 
her mother-in-‘aw, and was sure that she 
was a meddlesome cid woman,who thought 
no girl —— for her son Harry. 
And with woman-like inconsistency was 
sure that the few faults her husband pos- 
sessed he inherited from his mother. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Candid en- 
tered. 

She greeted Grace by exclaiming : “Mo 
ing already, and only A married a fow 
months! Have you had your first quarrel, 
or did Harry forget to kiss you -bye?’’ 

Mrs. Hazelton laughingly assured her 
friend that none of these misfortunes had 
occurred, and she was anticipating the ur- 
rival of a guest. 1 

“Do tell me who it is?’ cried her gushing 
friend. ‘Is it Harry’s brother or one of his 
bachelor friends?” 

“Oh, no!” was the reply. “It is—his 
mother.”’ 

‘Horrors!’ was the em © rejoinder. 
“You —_— to live your mother- 
in-law! I would never endure such an in- 
fliction. Iam older than you, so take my 
advice; do not give your consent to have 
her a permanent inmate in your house. 
But I have many more visits to pay.”’ ) 

And she left Grace Hazelton in no very 
amiable frame of mind. 

Day after she pondered on that 
dreaded arrival until she became quite low- 
spirited; and one morning she awoke and 
found herself sow that She was obl 
to keep her bed and consult the ee | phy- 
sician, who declared that she was suiferin 
from nervous prostration, and inquired if 
she had any trouble on ber mind. 

She answered; ‘“None.”’ 

Her husband endeavored to cheer her by 
telling her that his mother was a 








nurse, and that under her care his little 
wife would soo be quite well. 
Innocent man! he little s that the 


only cause of her inalady was the dreaded 
mother-in-law, 

Grace was not so fll as to require the care 
of a professional nurse, and she was sure 
that among her numerous friends she would 
receive all the attention that was necessary. 

She had been alone many hours when she 
heard a tap on the door, and her most inti- 
mate friend, Mrs. G entered. — 

“My poor dear!” she exclaimed in loving 
tones. “Are you ill?” 

The question was certainly unnecessary, 
4s Girace’s pale face spoke more eloquently 
than words, 

“I was going to spend the afternoon with 
you but I am so sensitive that I cannot see 
idee sufiering, and the atinosphere of a 
sick-room always affects me uniavorably ; 
80 good-bye, my dear. I hope that you will 
soon be better.” 


A few more hours passed, and the invalid 
longed fora friendly voice to cheer her. 
At last Mrs. Lermnon entered the room. Her 
countenance nded with ler name. 
The sound of her voice was sharp and 
bitter as she “This will never 
do! You must not give way. I am sure 
that your illness is it nary. My son 
ly, and when I 

her to walk 
about, and work it off. When your mother- 
in-law comes I am sure that she will give 
you the same advice, for we both come from 
the good old-fashioned stock. But you look 


negs,’’ 


fate. 





ti sO 
Our endeavored to forget 
— im slumber, but thoughts of | 


: : ton 
his wife weeping like a child. 
“Oh, Harry,” she cried, “I am so glad | 
iat you have Jcome! I am so lonely, and I 
“Why, what is the matter little woman?” | 
saked in 


cheering tones. “Did all your | 
friends desert you? 
“One or two ”* she answered, “but 


they appeared in a hurry, and only stayed 4 | 


| desire to aid in the introduction of what is 


fw minutes. ne a late Gay, 
and I feel as eye 


eis 
but 
r atten I I 
“My child, ¢ : 1 4s 
n " replied the h “it is 
only way of world. ‘Scltehness is 
the nature of mankind. Get well, be able 


entertain visit< , 
will not be ors, and your guests visits 
next morning the wife awoke 

well on hea. The 


ars along; no triend to 
cheer the nvalid, only polite memmages of 


— res ng her health. 

he felt desolate and forsaken. Sudden! 
a faintness crept over her; her canaed, 
and she became unconscious. “When she 
recovered she saw a sad, gentle face bend- 
ing over her. 

This lovely old lady could not be a mo- 
ther-in-law. She then heard the question 
“Has the poor child no friend, that I tind 
pond Tg when she requires a woman’s 

“Mother,” was the reply in her husband's 
Mery 4 you not old eno to know 
that world is selfish ?” 

Then she realized that the dreaded mo- 
ther-in-law had arrived. Presently she 
heard her husband say, quietly. “1 will 
now leave you, and Iam sure you will -be 
able to take better care of Grace than I can, 
for Ido not understand her sudden ill- 


“My son," was the reply, “you should 
cheer your sick wife, not sadden her by un- 
an 8 es.*’ 

be door closed, and they were alone. 
The old lady embraced her ion hter-in-law 
and said in gentle tones, “My child, “3 not 
fret over those foolish words of I ‘83 
men aro not so sensitive as we are, and he 
did not intend to be unkind. 

“Now tell me whut has so you? 
You not only are ill, but are enduring men- 


talanxiety. Idonot think my cin 
treat you ly, for I always tanght him 
that it was unmanly to be unkind to a wo- 


man. Confide in me, my child, and tell me 
the cause of your unha »piness,’’ 

The young wife’s paglt was to throw her 
arins around the speaker’s neck and to ob 
out these words: “Do not speak so kindly, 
for I must make a confession that may 
change your affection to dislike.’ 

“Grace,”’ was the reply, “I will spare you 
the humiliation of any explanation by utter- 
ing one word; that word is mother-in-law. 
You dreaded my arrival, for you always re- 
garded a inother-in-law in the light of @ so- 
cial monster. And now we will ch the 
pes pane you are too weak to talk. I have 
made you some jelly, and you must en- 
deavor to eat it; then tfy and rest,and I will 
soon return.” 

A few hours later, and Mrs. Hazelton en- 
tered the room. 

She gently approached the bed,and glanced 
at the young wife’s pale cheek; rhe looked 
but achild as she slept. 

She moved uneasily, and softly mur- 
mured, “Mother!” She was dreaming. of 
the dead. 

A tear fell on her upturned face. 

She awoke, and for a moiment imagined 

that her mother had come from heaven to 
watch over her child; but it was her mother- 
in-law who bent over her and shed the tear 
of sympathy, and it was on her mother-in- 
law’s breast that shesobbed out ber childish 
grief. ‘ 
- “Now, my dear,” cried the old lady, “you 
must not become morbid; try and get up; 
1 will dress you. I have set the table in 
the sitting-rooin, so we will surprise Harry 
when he comes home with company to din- 
ner.”’ 

When the husband returned he was sur- 
prised at the wonderful recovery of his 
wife. 


“Why, mother,’ he exclaimed, “you 
must be a witch!”’ 
But the daughter-in-law answered, “No, 


she is an angel. With noble forbearance 
she refused to hear the confession of my 
ignorant prejudice ns her, but I must 
acknowledge my fault. Harry, my illness 
was caused by grief at the idea of receiving 
your dear mother.” 

“My child,” replied Mrs. Hazelton, ‘do 
not reproach yourself. When I was your 
age I alinost hated my husband's mother, 
and in aiter years we had any « laugh 
over our first meeting; and I learned to 
love my mother-in-law with true affection, 
for she was a noble woman.” 

Grace Hazeltn 





Five years | od away. 
knew both joy and sorrow. She war a 
mother—death claimed her babe—she stood 


by its tiny coffin bowed down by grief. 
It was the mother-in-law who shared her 
sorrow, and taught her resignation to her 


Now other little ones enliven her fireside, 
and it is the inother-in-law who shares hor 
joy: ——_—_— - —_-—---—- 

Tose of our readers who have not yet 
sent fora cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap 
had better do so before the remarkably lib- 
eral offer is withdrawn. The Frank Sid- 
dalls Soap is destined to have an immense 
sale, and as we understand it is in contem- 
plation to establish agencies for its sale al! 
over the United States, our readers who 





one of the most remarkable inventians of 
modern science, would do well to avail 
themselves of the offer. 
send for more than one’ cake, and when 
sending for a cake must not send for any of 
their friends, the rule being that the ore 
who wants the Soap must send for it 








Shakespearian li 

the disputed 

are also given. 

tavo volume of over 1, 
Brown & Co., Boston, pu 
by Claxton & Co., this city. 


*‘Tarinah Jane,’’ by David Ross Locke, 
(Petroleum V. Nasby) isa short and inter 
esting narrative poem, finely {ustrated. 
It is a story of a marriage, withan impres- 
sive'moral. The poct tells his tale power- 
fully, and is well seconded by the spirited 
drawings of the artist. The tastes that 
have been displayed in these respects have 
also been closely followed ia tae more ma- 
terial parts of printing and binding. The 
cover, with title, fs in embossed old gold 
and black. As regards beauty of finish 
alone, a prettier book could scarce be pro- 
duced, & Bh Boston, publishers. 
For sale by J. McCauley, 1909 Chestnut St. 
Price, $1.50 


The fifth volume of the Silver Medal Ser- 
ies, by J. F. Trowbridge, is ‘‘The Pocket 
Rifle,”’ just published. It is a lively story, 
in which two boys of different characters 
play leading parts filled with those natural 
episodes and adventures that make healthy 
moral reading for the young, not losin 
sight of the necessity of avoiding revol- 
vers. These qualifications have been well 
kept in view, and we feel sufe that no boy 
would fail to find the utmost pleasure in its 
perusal. A pocket rifle has an active, in- 
structive, if not heroic role, and gives name 
to the volume. Lee & Shepard, publishers. 
For sale by Claxton & Co. Price, 81.25. 


“Cross Patch and Other Storics Adapted 
from Mother Goose,’’ This.is a very enter- 
taining book,forchildren, by the well-known 
authoress, Susan Coolidge, The tales, and 
their manner of treatment arc well calcu- 
lated to please the young mind, and at the 
same time improve it. There is an air of 
life about the various incidents detafled, and 
the actions in them, that must bring re- 
sponsive and pleasant echoes from youth- 
ful readers. Nicely printed, and illustrated 
with forty-four engravings. Bound in green 
and gold. Roberts Bros., Boston, publish- 
ers. For sale by Lippincott, this city. 
Price. $1.50. 

“Mammy Tittleback and Her Family,’’ is 
the history of severnl generations of cats 
and kittens, toldin a very fragrant and in- 
teresting style. The book has been written 
more particularly for the entertainment of 
children, and its many incidents, adven- 
tures, etc., in which the frisky animals play 
the leading parts, cannot fail to bring an 
inexhaustible source of pleasure to them; 
It is printed in pica type leaded, copiouly il 
lustrated with spirited pictures, and beauti- 
fully bound in green and gold. Roberts 
Bros,, publishers. For sale by Lippincott. 
Price, $1.25. 

MAGAZINES. 


Among the many excellent features of 
the November number of the popular 
Wide Awake for the young, which has re 
cently been enlarged, is} the Thanksgiving 
literature—a delightful story, “How the 
Little Stedmans had a Good Time,’’ and a 
historical poem by Margaret J. Preston, 
‘The Firse Thanksgiving, A. PD. 1622." 
The pictures are numerous and beautitul. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, publishers. 


The Westminster Review for November 
contains the following,among other articles : 
The Irish Land Act; Political Memoirs; 
Philosophy of Aristotle; The Latest Bohe- 
mian Literature; The Copyright Question ; 
Progress of Medicine; Dean Stanley; Wo 
man’s Rights; India; enna litera. 
ture, ete., etc. Received from W. B. Zie- 
ber, this city. 

NEW MUSIC. 


Brainard’s Musical World is a magazine 
we can to all interested in music. 
The November number, besides a lot of 
very interesting musical information, con- 
tains seven valuable pieces of instrumental 
and vocal music. rainard Bros., Cleve- 
land and Chicago, publishers. 





Womens that have been pronounced in- 


curable by the best physicians in the coun- 
. try have) been completely cured of female 


Persons must not |. 


weakness by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham's 
Vegetable Compound. Enclose a stamp to 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Ave. 
nue, Lynn, Mass,, for her pamphlets. 









J . 
DR. C W. BENSON, of Baltimore, MA., 
‘inventor and proprictor of the celebrated Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. These Pills are prepared expressly 


to cure Bick Headache, Nervous Headache, Weursigia, 
Nervuwanesa, Paralysia, Siceplessness and Dyspepsia, 
and will cure any case, no matter how obstinate, if 
property used. They are nota cureall, but only for 
those special diseases. They contain no optum, mere 
phine, or quinine and arc not s purgative, but regu- 
late the bowels and cure constipation by curing or 
removing the cause of it. They have a charming ef- 
fect upon the skin, and a lovely, quicting 
y by feeding tte 
sand hangry—yes, fn some cases starving absorbetite, 
They make or create nerve matter, and give power, 
foree and buvyancy to the nerves, and in that way in- 
crease mental power, emiurance and brilliancy of 
mtnd,+ Nobody that has a nervous system shonld ne- 
giect to take them two or three months in each year. 
asa nerve food, if for ne other purpose. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, Mcents a box, Depot, 
106 North Eutaw &t., Baltimore, Md, Py mail, twe 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $.%, tu any address, 





DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


E te Warranted to Oure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, huMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK ORUST, 

ALL ROUOH SOALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 








Que of the Reasonable Piecacsures 
of life, a properly-cooked meal, affords little or no 
prevent enjoyment, and much subsequent torture to 
a confirmed dyspeptic, But when chronic indigestion 
is combatted with Muostetter’s Stomach Bittera, the 
food is eaten with relish, and most important of all, 
is assimilated by and nourishes the system. Use this 
grand tonic and corrective also to remedy constipa- 
tion, billousness, rheumatiam, fever and ague. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally. 


Fe 
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LARGEST DRESS TRIMMINGS HOUSE 
17, 19 and 21 North 8th &., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING P 
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Some months 


> “ TRe Saturday Evening Post” commenced telling its readers about 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving 


invention, destined to afford wonderful 
the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor; that 


relief to overworked women and servant : that 
the Frank Siddalls — of Washing was 


















































it was as necessary to 
‘ better way and an easier way than the old way, and that it would answer both for the finest laces and and for 
the coarser clothing of laboring classes; that the directions were so simple and easy that a child could have no trouble in 
following them; and that it a cheap soap to use; that a few minutes time on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 
intelligence was all: that was to show the girl or washerwoman how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 
fos its being used exactly by the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not using it. 
- =. _— ——____—— —= -_ 
The ing Post also endorsed . 
Cree enn ie ry (harval kick away the Wash Ge Time Has Shown 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid-| We Belling with Frank rae That these efforts have been 
dalls Way of Washing Clothes never failed Dont spoil the old Boiler the advertisernents in paper 
when the soap fell in the hands of a person wecan keep ashes in it! and the unqualified indorsement of every 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. “ oes . = Ray - de the - en Soap 
. a. Siddalls a 2 
A Person of Refinement, Clothes, the Frank Siddall Sogp has ben 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would be ! . sent to every State in the Union where 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of : The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 
washing clothes in place of the old, hard. ae overworked or use k from 
ay rules AM ter’ having, ed inlet aon 
A Person of Intelligence, ee a ae drawn to thie Greek Sngevtenne. 
The say Re wes Post aden o . 
ha ifficulty in rstanding ol- 
lonleagthetanpanarend cenaibhe divections. at The Frank Siddalls Soap 
@ Has already been introduced into a number 
A Person of Honor, of public institutions through The Saturday 
The Satutday Evening Post said, would Evensng Post and other ee oe 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an \- Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 


article and then not follow the directions 
so strongly insisted on. 


And Sensible Persons, \ 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 
were brought to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought \ 
to their notice. 


\ 


AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that 














of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
written a splendid testimonial. say 
that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
Ks faction, both in the laundry and for the 
bath and toilet. They use it for taking 





out grease-spots from black for 
washing burns and blisters, for every 
household use. 


SS 


prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 


honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


she resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :— 


ist. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

2d. Say in her letter in what r she saw the advertisement. 

3d. Promise that the soap shall. used on the whole of a regular family wash. 

4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction 
thall be strictly followed. 


Persons who do not comply with all FOUR of these conditions mast not expect 
} any notice to be taken of their lotters. 


Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of Zhe Saturday Avening Fost for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The 
The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
and consequently a tea-kettle will answer for even a large wash. 


A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the Frank Siddalis Soap. 

First.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it 1s sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap du its work. 

Next.—Aflter soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 
the wash-board, and all the dirt will drop out ; turn each nt inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but DONT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they will turn yellow; and pont wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can 
readily be got out in ong suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
back in the suds for a few minutes, but Dont keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
pins in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 

ve been set by the old way of washing. 

Next comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of qoning the fete 
(without using any more song), oo see that all the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the biue-water; which cam be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
bluing, for this :oap takes the place of a5 3 Stir a piece of the soap in the biue- 
mee penne nhs Oe ae en aay the clothes through this soapy blue- 


water, wring them, 


suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard | 





Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 








Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 
Dont use borax. 


Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add h water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use soap 
next time ; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
on horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmer’s hands. Try the Frank Siddalls for Shaving ; 
it leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing.  - 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
best Castile soap. 

For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable for 
being both mild and at the same time thoroughly cleansing: 

member it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary to 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 


ont 








ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SQ4P, 


718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York the Frank Siddalls is sold by such wholesale houses 2s 
Williams & Pouer, Francis H. Laguets de Coa, Darkane, Santor GeO oodruff, 
Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail in New York Prookyn; 
is sold in Philadelphia nearly every and retail grocer, and is rapidly 
growing to be the most Soap in the United States. 
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EVENING -POST: 














” GrainsvofuBold: | 


"A good conscience can Dear a great 


deal. 


Faith is the flame that lifts the sacrifice to 


Heaven. 


He who throws out suspicions should be 
suspeeted himself, 
- One-day te worth threeto him who does 
everything in order, 

The root of all wholesome thought is 
knowledge of thyself. 

True eloquence consists In saying all that 


js proper, and nothing more. 

Duty looks more at a distance 
than when fairly faced and met, 

Levity is often less foolish, and gravity 
less wise, than any of them anvear, 


The soul is not poisoned by mere errors 
of the head, but by evils of the heart. 


A rash man is liable to break out any mo- 
ment, no matter how he may feel abont it. . 


To be agreeabledn society, it behooves one 
aeither tu see nor remember a good many things. 


When a man has not a good reason for 
joing a thing, he has one good reason for letting it 
slone. ° 
Let us stop the progress of sin in our soul 
at the first stage, for the farther it goes the faster it 
will increase, ’ 


Affliction is a school or academy wherein 
the best scholars are prepared for the commencement 
day of the Deity. 

Youth will never live to age unless the? 
keep themselves in breath with exercise, and in 
health with joyfulness, 


Men are sometimes accused of pride mere- 


ly because their accusers would be-proud themselves 
ifthey were in their places, 


Good men have the fewest fears.. He has 
but one who fears todo wrong, He has a thousand 
who has overcome that one, 


Sin always begins with pleasure, and ends 
with bitterness, It ts Mike the colt that was very tame 
in front and very wild behind, 


Indulge in procrastination, and in time 
you will come to this—that because a thing ought to 
be done, therefore you can‘t do it, 

No man can be brave who considers pain 
to be the greatest evil of life; nor temperate, who con- 
siders pleasure to be the highest good. 


It will gendrally be found those who sneer 
habitually at human nature, and affect to despise it, 
are ainong the worst and least pleasant samples. 


It is our relation to circumstances that de- 
termines their influences upon us. The same wind 
that carries one vessel into port may blow another off 


shore, 


‘‘Insults,’’ says a modern philosopher, 
‘‘are like counterfeit money. We cannot hinder their 
being offered; bat we are not compelled to take 


them,’ 


There never did, and never will, exist 
anything permanently noble and excellent in a char- 
acter which was a stranger to the exercise of resolute 
self-denial. . 

Keep your promise to the letter, be prompt 
and exact, and it will save you much trouble and care 
through life, and win for you the respect and trust of 
your friends, 


He is a great simpleton to imagine that 
the chief power of wealth is tosupply wants. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it creates more 
wants than it supplies. 


The wish falls often warm upon my heart 
that | may learn nothing here that I cannot continue 
in the other world; that I may do nothing here but 
deeds that will bear fruit in Heaven. 


Ifa man’s word is not as good as his 
bond the best thing is to get on without either. If this 
can’t be done, look well to the ‘ond, and treat the 
word as though it had never been spoken. 


The passions may be humored till they 
become our master, asthe horse may be pampered 
til! he wets the better of his rider; but early discipline 
wl prevent mutiny, and keep the helm in the hands 
of reason. 


No man starts in his professional career 
wise, strong, and thoroughly fitted for his work, One 
must gain wisdom by experience, strength by exer- 
cise, and fitness by reiterated and at first often inef- 
fectual endeavor. 


A noble man compares and estimates him- 
self by an idea which is higher than himself, and a 
mean man by one which is lower than himself. The 
one produces aspiration, and the other produces am- 
bition, Ambition is the way in which a vulgar man 
aspires, 


There may be a furlough from our cus- 
tomary work; there can never be any lawful vacation 
from doing good, There may be change of place, 
scene and fellowship; there must be none in the spirit 
or wlf-sacrificing beneficence. 


A friend of Socrates was once angry be- 
cause, having spoken kindly to another, the other dis. 
dained to answer. *Why,'* said the sage, ‘‘you 
would not be angry if another had a less handsome 
body than vour own: why then should you beso if he 
has « less peautiful soul ¥** 


The highest exercise of human attribute 
's choice, Upto that moment man’s power has lain 
latent: but then itas uncovered, Up to that time be 
‘as been as an oro without beam, but then he flashes 
into a sudden splendor, It isin choice that men be- 
come divine in manifestation of ability. 
— TE - e- 





—=————-.-- 
A Wender te Herself and all Around Her. | 
\ centieman who procured Compound (Oxyzen for | 


Ms wife saveimone of his letters: ‘My wife is so 
‘ferent now from what she was when I wrote you, 


that she is @ wonder to herself and all around her. I | 


am well satisfied that had it not been for your remedy 

if she had lived to this time it would have been on the 

Drink of the grave.** Treatise on Compound Oxyren, 

with large reports and full information, sent free. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 109 and 111 Girard Street, 
Pa. 


Femininities. 








~ Athirveen- old girl 

in oS in Bee rook, Gil plays the cornet 
The true test of a man’s tem is tok 

Mim wating fre minute for hs ner oF 
. was always busy and alwa od 

was writton.on the tombetensef eleay, nan 


“I love my wife,” gushed Fenderson. 
*‘Next to your wife's husband, ** added Fogg. 
Modesty is handsome dish-cover, that 
waiiaiey wre meet be something very good 
2 — a secret drawer in every heart, as 
ere isi 
he ten tee | rere touch 
There is no accounting for the taste of the 
fair sex for ornaments. Among the present fashion- 
able devices are turtles and shrimps. 


About 7,000,000,000 pins are made in the 
United Ki every year—just about enough to 
hold seven m‘s toilets in position. 


A wealthy widow, advertising for an 
agent to take care of her estate, was overwhelmed 
with applicants, The printer made it ‘‘s gent."' 

Cross suits for damages have been insti 
tuted In Grand Rapids, Mich., by a woman because 
— and by the owner because she shot the 

jog. 

If more women knew how to support 
husbands, there would be tewer old maids. Some of 
the happiest men out are supported by their better 
halves, 

The man who is asked to guess at g lady’s 
age, and doesn‘t guess several years less than he be- 
lieves to be exact, is making an enemy, and doing 
truth no good, 

The new Crown Princess of Sweden had 
a hundred pairs of gloves among her paraphernalia, 
and it is pityingly observed that the number was six 
and three-quarters. 

“She was a daisy,’’ but she put her little 
French-heeled shoe on a banana-peel, and in a flash 
she was transferred into a lady-slipper, and then 
arose blushing like a peony. 


Economy is wealth. A lady of this city 
who found a baby in a basket on her door-step, took 
the infant to the station-house, but saved the basket 
to carry home her marketing. 

All bachelors would like to shake hands 
with the man named Morse, who recently got mar- 
ried, ang four weeks later applied to the Legislature 
and had his name changed to Re-Morse. 

A young lady, who recently gave a milli 
ner an order for a new bonnet, said, ‘‘You must make 
it plain, but still attractive and amart, as I sit in a 
very conspicuous place in church.’ 

Some of the girls of the period, it is said, 
are parting their hair on one side, They do this be- 
cause they do not wish to look like the soft young 
men who part their hair in the middle, 


Queen Marguerite of Italy is better versed 
in American literature than many English ladics, 
Longfellow ranking among her favorite pocts, and 
Hawthorne among her best-loved romance wri‘crs, 

“Mr. Engineer, is your boiler safe ?’’ 
**¥ec, ma‘am*** ‘‘Are you sure?*’ ‘‘Yes, ma‘am— 
we never had a boiler explode under six weeks’ use, 
and this here one hasn't been In but a little over a 
month, ** 

A servant girl was given macaroni by her 
mistress to prepare for the table. Noticing her sur- 
prise, the lady sald, *‘Didn*t you cook macaroni at 
your last place ?** ‘Cook it! We used them things 
to light the gas with, ** 

An extreme agony is fora youug lady to 
add to her tollet a large sunflower at her belt. The 
occult signification of this is, ‘‘Ialways turn toward 
the son—of some rich man.*’ Isn’t there a tonch of 
the intense about this? 

A famous French writer made one re- 
markable verse in his life—a verse grand as the uni- 
verse, profound as the sea, a verse that deserves to 
traverse the ages: ‘‘Nothing ls more beautiful than 
another man’s wedding. *’ 


We overheard one young lady remark to 
another in a horse-car the other day that *‘it isn’t any 
fun to go out after leaves and ferns, without you have 
a young man to keep away the briars and bring home 
the things." Sensible girls! 


When a Boston girl is presented with a 
boaquet, she says, Oh, how deliciously sweet! Its 
fragrance impregnates the entire atmosphere of the 
room !"" A Chicago girl simply ssys, ‘‘It smells 
scrumptious! Thanks, Renben.** 

With pleading eyes she looked up from 
the piano and sang. ‘‘Call me your darling again." 
But he refused, as there were witnesses around, and 
there is no telling when a man will be introduced toa 
breach of promise suit these days.; 

‘Use great prudence and circumspection 
in choosing thy wife, ** said Lord Burleigh to his son, 
‘*for from thence will spring all thy future good or 
evil, and it is an action of life like unto a stratagem 
of war, wherein a man can err but once.** 

The will of Henry F. Durant, of Boston, 

ri roperty valued at §1, 500,000, provides that 
pad way Liye his wife Wellesley College shall re- 
ceive the entire estate, his intention being to create a 
university for the higher education of women. 

“As for me,”’ said Madam Z., whose hus- 

‘I always 

4 is a member of the French Senate, 
os shopping when the Senate is discussing the 
Appropriation pill, Then, you see, my husband Is 
accustomed to such large igures that my bills look 
small to him.** 

The father of a Prominent lady in Wosh- 
ington society who is having « little difficulty with 
her husband, testified in court the other day, that 
previous to accepting this man she had refused twen- 
ty-five offers of matrimony This the father deemed 
| strong testimony in her favor. 
| The young women of a Sunday school in 
| Edgefield, Tenn., have organized for missionary work 

upon certain young men of the place, and will call 
| srouno at their residences Sunday mornings and 





tochurch, Those young n must indeed 
| te hardened wretches If they refuse % go to chureb 
| under such enticing ausploes. 





i 


Gambetta boasts that he never goes into 
a place of worship. 


y t 

Cadet hes organized @ concert 
teeape ef cali BP 

His the Prince of Wales, 
sets the fashion for gloves, == 

A Chinese resident of Chicago is carning 
his Itving aso photegrapher, 

It is sald there are only 100 Modoc Indians 
left, and they are engaged in farming. 

Washington was the richest President we 
ever had. He left te of 9800, 000, - 

The late President's portrait will be placed 
on the five-cent foreign postage stamp. 

It is said that the Mormons haye not one 
et This scores one for the Green 

In Wisconsin the raising of wolves for the 
ee ORS regular industries of the 


Edison has taken out 144 patents concern- 
ing the electric light—and yet we are waiting for the 


A small boy was sentenced to jail at 
Chattanougo, Ga., ‘fur one hour for stealing a dime 
novel,; 

The pawnbrokers of Great. Britain, 4,372 
in number, take in during & year over 200,000, 000 of 
pledges. 


A States prison convict has invented an 
appartus for ‘tipping hats’’ that bring him a royalty 
of §2 a dozen. 

An unsuccessful effort has been made to 
abolish morning prayers at Harvard—a custom nearly 
20 years old, 

In Vienna a person has to obtain a permit 
before presenting a bouquet to a singér or an actor 
on the stage. 

King Alfonso contemplates an early visit 
to England to thank Queen Victoria in person for her 
gift of the garter. 

In October 89,000 emigrants arrived at 
Castle Garden, The total number for the year up to 
Oct, 31 was 386, 120, 

Texarkana, Ark., compromises by mak- 
ing saloon keepers pay an extra license fee for keep- 
ing open on Sundays. 

* The Englishmen retain their love for 
rabbits, In week, recently, a London firm imported 
forty-five tons of them. 

Skull worship is carried on in some islands 
of the Pacific Ocean, The skulls of celebrated men are 
deposited in the temples, 

Twenty Leaveaworth young men have 
stirted a co-operative boarding-house, and expect to 
live like prinees for @ a week. 

There are 18,000 cowsin the United States. 
This is more than are kept by any nation of Europe, 
Germany ‘having the nearest. 

A brain preserved and metalized by the 
galvanoplastic method, has been lately presented to 
the French Academy of Medicine. 

Sheep cheese is very popular in Austria, 
and an enterprising Austrian*has started a sheep 
dairy near Chattanoogo with 1,000 head. 

The Prince of Sweden and Norway re- 
ceived seven horses as a wedding present from his new 
wife’s grandpa, the Emperor of Germany. 

At Neodesha, Minn., Albert Grant was 
playing with a[Newfoundland dog and dragving it by 
the tall, when it jumped into apond, pulling him in, 
and he was drowned, 

A seventeen-ton steam-hammer, the larg- 


est in the United States, was recently put in position 
at Pittsburg. [It strikes a blow of © tons on an anvil- 


block weighing 160 tons, ° 


It is said that there are 11,825 cattle 
killed in the United States annually, the meats from 
which amount to 4, 044, 300,009 pounds, and their total 
value when killed for food is 9008, 200, 000. 


At the exhibition in Paris it was shown 
that flowers will bloom beneath the electric light, and 


electric lamps were displayed where the illuminating 
rays were shed from amid baskets of growing rosea, 


The Superintendent of the Census Bureau 
says that notwithstanding the large production of 
coal in this country, the use of wood for fuel is 
greatly in excess of coal, the ratio being about four to 
one, 

An English paper remarks that American 


cheese is coming into the martetin very great quan- 


titles, from 30,000 to 71,009 gheeses having been landed | 
in Glasgow every week during the past two or three | 


months. 


During a storm in Vermont, in 1880, the 


lightning struck «a horse in pasture, burning off | 


his bair or pulling itjout, cutting a hole two incheg@ong 
in his head, and throwing off his shoes. The horse re- 


covered. 

One of the novelties introduced by James 
Gordon Bennett, Jr., at his villain Newport, is ywis 
standing on the gate-posts. b 
their cyes at night serve as gas-burners, giving an ef- 
fect not easily described. 


A Pittsburg manufactgrer of the article 
proposes making buildings of glase—in the form of 
bricks. He says that the cost would be little more 
than that of cut granite, and that by the use of colors 
some fine effects could be got. 


A boarding-house at Floyd, Ind., is kept 
wholly for the accommodation of persons temporarily 
residing there for the purpose of obtaining divorces, 
It now has 2 inmates. Several marriages have grown 
vut of companiloaship in this house. ‘ 

ee ae 
Gue Votee 
all over the land goes up from mothers, that says: 
**My daughters are so feeble and sad, with no 


strength, all out of breath and life at the least exer- | 
tion. Whatcan we do for them?’* The answer is 


stm pie and full of hope. One te four weeks’ use of 


Hop Bitters will make tiem healthy, rosy, sprightly | 


aad cheerful 


BEALTH 18 WEALTH. 


RADWAY’S 








RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


S50 CENT BOTTLE 
“Fal UR, Ee oo “AT! 


* 





Ra RO 

Yy Ants io) s— 
n M WHATEV Ee ~ or d fort te . 
enced, or if seized wilh ina Sore 


Th M Had 
Colles Infamimation of the 
Liver, K mere 

gue, or with caralgis, H 


or with Lambago, Pain in the or 

or with Diarrhea, ¢ 

~ with ts rade ov fees, © 
w rm ‘ram o 

cation uf RADWAYS RERDY eEtiey frre 


you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfret Purgative, Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 


Their Operations, 
A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, oui he coated with sweet 
um, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, i] hen, 
4 RA BWAY SPILL for the cure of ail di rs of 


the Stomach, layer, wewels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 

yoge Seomnee, easdache, matipatlon, (Costiven 

Ind} pen spepale, Billousn ever, inflasne 
t wela, Pil 


ination of ies, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera, Warranted to effect a 
cure. Purely vegetable, containing no mercury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs. 
Bg Observe the followin 
Diseases of the Digestive Or, 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood tn the Head, Acid- 
ity of the Stemach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diewust of 
Food, Fulnese or eight in the Stomach, Sour Eruc- 
tations, Sephing or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocatin naations whep in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or ebs before the Sight, 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 4 
viration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes r 
tne Side, Chest, Lima, and Sudden FI of Heat, 
urning in the Flesh, 
A few Comes of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disurders, 


Price, 25 Centa Per Box. 









symptome resulting from 
ne: Constipatk In- 


We repeat that the reader mreat consult our books 
and papers on the subject of discases and their cure, 
among which may be named ; 


“False and True,” 
“Badway ou Irritable Urethra,” 
“Radway oa Scrofuin,”’ 

and others relating to different classes of Diseases, 





They are of bronze, and | 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


| Mend a letter stamp to RADWAY @ CO. Ne. a8 
Warren Street, New York. 


4@° information worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Dn. RADWAY'Ss old cotablithed kK. i. 1. Menavines 





than the a worthless eeegtene them, 
there are Fo —-- Re lie “bine fe 
sure and for way's, and sce the name 


**Radway’' is onw you buy. 


THE MILD POWER 
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HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC 
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THE SATURDAY 








Humorous. ©! 


A pair of scissors were found in. an ox 
Just killed in thle state, and it is feared the ox has 
made foud of some great editor. 


It was a delicate piece of sarcasm in the 
buarder who sent his landiady a razor neatly inclused 
in @ sltk-limed case, and Gashily labeled ‘‘better- 
knife.** 


‘“‘Farewell’’ was the title of a poem sent 
to a newspaper; and the cruel editor, in acknowledg- 
ing it» receipt, said, ‘‘1t is a good thing that the gifted 
authoress bade it good-bye, as she will never see it 
again.’ 

A dissolute youth called a pawnbroker 
out of bed at three in the morning. When the wor- 
thy man pat his head out of the window, the young 
fellow yelled, *‘l say, uncle, tell us the time; you've 
got my wateh!** 


A wag, in allusion to the heavy arm of 
the law as shown in the punishment of fighters, was 
the author of the following conundrum: ‘‘If a man 
bites off another's nose, what will the magistrate 
compel him tode’ Anewer -Keep the peace.” 

—<>_  - <-> 
Eminent Ph ysictans 
are prescribing that tried and true remedy, Kidney- 
Wort, for the worst cases of billousness and constipas 
thon, as well as fur kidney complaints, There ts 
scarcely a person to be found that will not be greatly 
benefitted by a thorough course of Kidney- Wort every 
spring. If you feel out of sorts, and don't know why, 
try a package of Kidney-Wort, and you will feel like 
a hew creature. — Indianapolis Sentinel, 
—_—_—>_ - 

Don’t miss the Boston 9. Store, 4 North &#th st., 

for your Holiday Goods. They are wonderful, 
— — 
Werth Sending For. 

Dr. J. H. Schenck, of this city, has Just published 
a beok on ‘Diseases of the Lungs and How They 
Can be Cured,"’ which he offers to send free, post- 
pald, toall applicants. Itcontains valuable informa- 
tion for all who suppose themecives afflicted with, or 
Hable to, any disease of the throat or lungs. Ad- 
dress Dn. J. H. ScueNCK & SON, S33 Arch St., Phila- | 
deiphia, a. Mention this paper. 

—_> > i -—t— 
important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 








UNtoN HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 
elegant rooms, fitted up ata cost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to $land upwards per day. European 
Plan, HFlevator, Hestaurant supplicd with the best, 


Hotee-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 
pots. Families can live better for less money at the 
(irand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


in the eity. 
. —_ - 


Alhambra Hair Restorer 
Restores gray hair to its natural color in three or four 
applications, without «talning the skin or solling the 








OSES. LYON E. PORERAM, OF LYNH, MASS, 


Kt of Woman le the Hope of the R 
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and W cat neces 
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fuest Huenjremoves dandruff and itching of the scalp; | 
stops the hair from falling out. Manufactured by C, 
( Heanes, Druggist, 97H and Rack Sts., Phila. cts, 
large bottle. Sold by druggists. Mention Tux Post, 
—_—_ © <— 
A Rare Opportunity. 

The most advantageous offer yet nade will be found 
in Hon, DANIRL F. BEaTTY's Piano and Organ ad- 
vertisements In this tissue. ict in your orders for 
Christmas and New Year's presents without delay. 
Read the advertisements, Send to Washington, New | 
Jersey for his latest Ilustrated ( mtalegus. 

—_- SS - | 

Old Gold Rete Silver and Platinum of al | 
kinds, Fall value paid. J. L. Clark, Reliable Ke- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, 823 


tt 





Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press, Mention Tuk Port, 
———_ °° <—— 


aa” When our readers anewer any Adver- 
tleement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad. | 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening | 
Peet. 





A. G. CLEMMER’S 
PIANO AND ORGAN HALL, 


1300 Chestnut St.,Phila.,Pa. 


Pianos by Hatter & Davis ©Co., Voss & Sons, 
CALENBERHMG AVAL rE 

Organs by TAYLOR & FARLEY, MILLER Bros,, and j 
CLEMMEN, Prices 635, 645, 655, 665, and up- 
wards TEAMS 63 to B10 monthly. 

Meud for catalogues, Nu Miarepreacatationa, All 
geuods warranted, 


A. G. CLEMMER, 
12300 Chestuut St., Phila... Pa. 


n- manufacture on the premiaca for Builders and 
others, Ane 
MARBLEIZED 


SLATE MANTELS, 


$15,618 Upwards, A SINGLE MAN- 
TEL ATW aaa PRICE. 
Illustrates! ( atalogue 4 pe on mention ‘Saturday 
Kvening Post."" WR/ ONCE, 
ae aRTeR 
rea WORKS. 





au ne Camden, AN. J. 
70 .) te Chromo Cards. 
ohare ae tite. he! in Brilliant colors, 
(uma tn colors, | 
cata akin phe A story paper free 
wit iP Bere 4l-Edvge and im- | 
ported mos ny mee send $3¢. Sor | 


Agente outAt, which eh f the moat | 
lovely samples you ever saw, We = "the highest 

commission, and offer the moat ahegaay premiums, | 
“AMBRICAN ¢ RD co...” West Maven,Conm 
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THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORE 
That Acts at the same time on 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY } 7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISOKDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why saffer Billous pains and aches?! =} 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation# 
hd Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? P¥ 
Y Why endure nervous or sick headaches! 


¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 e 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 





- FLORENCE | 


OL - ial | 


—AND— 


HEATERS. 


No Smoke, 
No Smell, 
Absolutely NON- 


EXPLOSIVE. 
Send Aye circular and 








—_ f Width, 8 fe Gix. We. 1000 


Pit mg Boos’ Lares tec. 


Fine Mow yt 5 


Action, all ~ 7 4 
with stool, 


sar Address or call upom DANIEL F. 
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ANOTHER BOOM FOR AGENTS. 
9 NEW BOoK 
MARKTWAIN’S: ==: 
“The Prince and the ho ag ” 
Will outsell all his previous works, and offers you the 
best chance of your life to make money rapidly, Old 
agents will act promptly and secure choice territory, 
and we advise you to do the same, Outfits now ready, 
Send at once for circulars and terms a 


H.N. HINCKLEY 
Ma, Canal st., oe Lu 
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A LIBERAL OFFER! 


A_ FINE STEEL ENGRAVING of PRESIDENT 
GARFIELD, by the celebrated artist, PERINE, mailed 
to every one who sends S0c. for one year's subserip- 
tion to the Educational Visitor and Temperance 
Ensign, an &page monthly. Address NTRAL 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 196 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Like other people. It’s 8 
easy done if you only 
know how. All you 
n Be is to R start ght. Ly will exon the Secret to 
you FREE, if sent yet Don't neglect this if 


you 7 Money. 
M. YOUN “ia adress Street, New York, 


pas ed 


yistipen ere 
samp awthe. A. L SMITH & OD., Bole 


Ox: NAME Printed —_— new Doncete bene) tat 
| AR y BT and Elega 
rand Gol ‘Chromo Cards Btyie, Heauty oF 


10% G. A. SPRING, New Ha sommes acer estes Bow Hoven, Geet. ‘uaa 
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- HOPE-DEAF 


Dr. Peck's Artificial Ear 
Apt any Ay yg work of the are weqmene 


Al < in position, bat invisible 
All nversation and even wh 
——- We refer to these 





descriptive circ 200. “— testimoninia 
_ HP. x. PEOK 


Bod Hreedway, Mew York. 


00 0 YOUR own PR ring 


Over. :00stying of ype Om 


GOVE Phe, Pa. 









| Agents | Wanted FY EVERYWHERE tos sell 


| ting Mack ime ever Prater te ry will Ent ” ari ‘ef 
stockings, with HEEL and TOE 
minutes. It will also knit a pp v 


| work, for which there is always a wend 
| of © r clreular and terms to the facta aie 
street, Boston 
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achine Co... 16 T Tremont Btree 
. IE By sending Sie money, or #@e post- 
raked x age stamps, with age, you will re- 
)] ceive by return mail a correct pic- 
( ture of your future husband or wife 
with name aad of marriage. 
W. FOX, Box 4, Fultonville, N. 
ed HICKORY CEMENT. 
The best earth for mendi 
tle sent as somela, pas vat ety Ge (nia. 
logue of 1000 fast-sell ine er articles ASO 
Co., Manufacturers, 11] Nassau St., Ne : 
~~ 1 ANt N ported St au ey 
5O > — iors dB lee in Bea cay 
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out wi a the Sayer Bt circular. Madame 

Imported designs of Hand 

mame in 

fancy snd How Tne Be void vr and North Haven, Ct. 

motto, hand ty “~ Chromo 

HOKE” Tora, morta mame Me. Chas. Kay, 

New Haven, Ct. 
~4 Cards In case, 
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Facet.’ 

“Money often leads men astray. Some of 
them will ran after a dollar ; but. a hound dog is more 
avaricious. He will follow a scent. 

Coleridge says that he once knew a man 
who had advanced to such a pitch of self-esteem that 
he never mentioned himeelf without taking off his 


hat 


Never despwse an old friend because he 





happens to have grown Go to him,’ take him 
aside, tell him gently of his faults, and ask him to 
lend you $10, 


St. Louis wants to be considered a mu- 
sical centre. It won't be long till we shall hear that 
(hleago will want to be considered a religious centre. 
What next ? 

‘‘Madame,”’ remarked a testy old genile- 
man to a lady who rustied past him in « prodigious 
stik dress—‘‘madame yeu make a great deakof bustle 
in this wortd,*’ 

‘‘Were youever in any engagement?’ 
inguired aw innocent rustic of a great militiaman. 
**Yes, one,’’ replied that Bon of Mars, **but she 
went back on me.** 


He was a green dry-goods clerk,and when 
the lady asked bim If the calico would wash, he an- 
swered, *‘No, ma*‘am; when & becomes soiled you've 
got to wash it.*’ 


A Canadian papef says that Canadian 
girls make better wivesthas any to be found on this 
side of the border. Let ‘em comeover, then, and get 
the husbands worthy of them. -\ 

Conversation m a theatre lobby between a 
young man and an elderly guest: Young Man—‘ 
must have seen you somewhere, sir?’’ Elderly Gent 
—''Very likely—I'm a pawnbroker.’’ 
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A Baltimore paper lately gave a pathetic < 
description of the suicide of a woman, in which it is - iN - ; to fed hope PF inet i 
told that ‘she ended her virtuous life In the cool re- ieee = ay — irect, my cat- ; 
trent efterded by a convenient and umbrageous | 2ew Style No, ents Ww) ened ; Depth, Srriage E. alogue has nototitlous prises -OKB PRICE $0 Aum 
well, , Length, " 
It is announced that baldness can becured| 4@dress or cali upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 4 
by skin-grafting, but by married men the assertion is : mores pares | 
regarded as mere balderdash. They say the only R. DOLLARD, 5 
sure cure lies in the amputation of the arms of the 6513 WE } ! 
female. } } : 
‘Are you any relation to ister ?”” os a gy GIVE tte 
7 y my sister? Philadelphia. THEM ih | rhei 
He blushed and stammered until the young lady, tak- Premi Artist ' | ; 
ing pity on him, solved the matter by saying, ‘‘No, murcr q 
but he'd like to be—wouldn't you, Fred ?’* Cards will ‘ | 
soon be out . | IN HAIR. } 
: | Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN- j 
Ninety-nine years in prison appears to be | TELATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND ' H 
the sentence for stage-robbing in Texas. Itisa won- TOUPEES. : v ; 
der they did not make tt the exact hundred, One year | Instructions to endble Ladies and Gentlemen to ‘ / ‘ Woy | 
should make very little difference in a trifling matter | measure their own heads with accuracy : . | ‘ | 
of this Kind. FOR WIGS, INCIES. | TOUPEES AND SCALPS, P a ’ Tre ry I ’ arte 7 
No. 1, round of th INCHES. ~ ; . 
When a Deadwood deacon gets angry 7 = ate si . No. 1, From forchead back . : tana ill % it : 
over a game of poker, and drops his opponent with a | No. 2. From forehes , #8 far as bald. A On, 
pistol, he is not allowed to escape. A meeting of the N ozen tae head se noes = Re | gp 7 e # ' 
congregation ts held, and in nine cases out of ten he | © pa 8 the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 4 


is censured for being so lnpulsive. No. 4; From_ ear to =i the head, 
round the forehead. 


It was Saturday night in Leadville. Six He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
rough miners were playing poker. But as theciock | Gents’ Wigs “Foupces, Ladies) Wigs. Half, Wigs 
struck the hour of 12, proclaiming that the Lord's day hn gD an eheap pA any establishment in the 
had come, with one accord they threw down the «ards | ('nion. Letters from any part of the world will re- 
and left the saloon. They went across the strect to | ceive attention. 

Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 


see a dog -fight. Hair 


Skiggins had an altercation with a man, | ———-——— — : 
ealied hima liar, and was promptly knocked down. THE Ww ILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


Now he says he’ll be more carefui how he talks to 
folks, and in future before hefcails a mana liar he'll With Thirty Changes of Positwns. 

always ask him if he’s telling the truth or not, and Parlor, Library, In- 
take his word for it. valid (hair, Child's 


Crib, Bed, or Lo . 
A health journal says ‘‘an attack of hic combining beau: r. 
coughs may be stopped by holding the head undcr My 
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lightness, strengt 
simplicity, and com- 
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water.’' It doesn't say how long the head should be fort. ttve . 
“ Everything to rte Certainly far nearer in resemblance to rea! 
heid under water, but we think about two hours en exact science. Or- y bead ay ee eae a power is of the purest water.""— World 43 f 
would be plenty long enough to stop the worst case of ders by mail promptly _" succcesfully ful! all the purposes for which real quality) are wtilized "— London pmerend ¥ 
hiccoughs ever invented attended to. Goods —_—" who cam a@ord t weer the ont oe will ty wk ndoors, for the advent of ‘ Diamante ‘4 
p shipped C. 0. D. Send Brilliante’ things are a0 loager they "* — Boston 4 
: et ee stamp for [Illustrated The reputation of ie bringing them pre rn 
The Power of the Press. Circular, and quote minenily to the moties of Amerioaas. 20 mroperty, These ‘ 
In SATURDAY EVENING stones are imported especially for as, aad are te ome of the largest 
no way is the power of the press more surely Post : Orme engaged im the manefacture of pure gold iemond setters, sad ¥ 
shown than in the universal knowledge that has in Address, pt ey —_ Syn ape at Tine pst iasocleas. weseiensee or iy 
less than a year been diffused throaghout the wmil- READING POSITION, Rei, each 1 karat stewe, Ths Send: warranted not give am accurate out 
lions of people, of the wonderful curative propertics | WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR M'FG. CO., of the style and setting, but no spastoesee 9° Trav wUST BS one to BB i 
of that splendid remedy, Kidney-Wort. And the | 661 Broadway, N. ¥. oom quay Gan PL aw ty pey 2, Po, Ade se * 
people from the Atlantic to the Pacific have shown - ~ - : Londoa, , Diamante Brillieats, same sige stone y or liing for three to four times the prices samed - 
Quickl and above, and we believe them well worth QS cach. So wuce FOR THBIE VALUE, 46 WE WAPT THIS) LABLY CHDERETOOD. ta 
y and expense * Yeu, indeed! We can’t select « Premiom that wi a 
ue 










woh time, theught, aed labor on these — we are having 
loally they will make every recipient be Be 
the Coptinent, sad we propcee te work for i op 04 


their intelligence and knowledge of what is in the 
papers by already making Kidney-W ort their house- 
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hold remedy for all d . 4 
powehs, atte iseases of the kidneya, liver auc ~ ~ - 
s. ralfi. | money for is, use every honerabie meens Poer ie not an experimen’; it is the oldest IMerary aad 
- family paper in America — now in ite sixtieth year — end Diamond Pvemtn my egy ey rene pa apd 9 
ry i t Tus sixteen pege wee and aime to lnterest ev ine 
os J today, Tas 10 WOT ACHEAP JEWRLAY Apveseauany. 








VIOLIN OUTFITS Cox eS eee, 
a. and We eel) we te Hu bers, and te Club for. The Pest. 

SP wan betes ari Fed | Shord temporary valle, buts Iu dors sot merely | For a Premium to Each Subscriber Read Torms on Page 8.: 
teyies. = re BP. of Belmore, O., says Aes hy of 7 THESE PREMIUMS ARB ALL SENT BY REGISTERED MAIL. Postage on paper and premiums prepaid in 


Nore, —If the premiums are not as represented in every particnlar, retarn them at once, and we 
anmlasteo our reliaDility we refer to 








‘at the speedy effects of your r i every case. 
that has loosened ps will veteran your money promptly, Tur Post has never missedan ismuc, 


any bank, €x press office, or reputable business house in Philadelphia. Stze of finger can be ottalned by eut- 
le wade by i’, O} Money ¢rrde r, “gle 


8 
medicine in siz years 
rod rand made easy. I now deep 
without ng.” If your draggist does Bot | 1114» hole the proper size in a piece of cardbuard,—Remittauces is 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials tered Letter, or Bank Draft.—Specimen copy of Tux lust to any address on receipt of three-cent stamp, 
H. P. K. PECK & Address 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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posi remedy tor the above disease, by its 
My ti. - phe ofthe worst kind and of long 
A Leading London Phys standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is m 
cs av faith in its efficacy that I will send TWO FE L 
ree, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FABHTON OAT. 


MONG the latest novelties in rich ma- 

terials are ombre satin and velvet in 

mixtures as olive and red, violet and 
blue; also new brociie velvet which has 








; 
E 
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for the principal portions of a dress, mixed 
with plain velvet and with satin. Corduroy 
plush is also new, and is made up into 
coatg,to be worn with plain cashinere skirts. 
Falgan, or speckled plush, borders many of 
the tunics, and is frequently “shot"’ or 
changeable. Cable plush has a thick rib, 
more upstanding, and this is employed in 
mnillinery as well as for dresses ; the ridged 
plush, which has a looser nap and falls ac 
cording to how it is made up, is almost en- 
tirely used for mantles. Watered silks ap- 
pear in every shade—iyrtle, navy, and 
brown, pale cream, lichen, bronze, etc. 

The revival of moire is now a cer- 
tainty, and not only are entire dresses 
made of it, but it is used blended 
with almost all materials, Plain Lyons 
velvet is to be much worn this winter, the 
leading colors being dahlia, heliotrope, 
myrtle-green, seal-brown. navy, and the 
bright Alexandra blue. Some pretty, siim- 
ply made walking dresses of this material, 
have a plaited flounce at the edge, the vel- 
vet fulled on to a silk lining above it, and a 
long baaque jacket bodice. Another pretty 
dreas of myrtie-green is made in watered 
silk and plush, with feather bordering. 
Window-curtain panier-tunics are the most 
decided fashion, and in Paris pads are worn 
on the hips, the better to keep them out. 
Another distinctive fashion are the Bayadere 
striped flounces, both in velvet and satin, 
mostly applied up the back of the skirt, 
with a draped tunic in front. Some of the 
most beautiful of the founced materials are 
narrow black velvet brocades, the designs 
having a lace-like effect. 

Dresses are mnade either in the Directoire, 
Camnargo,or Louis Quinzestyle. Ina word, 
alinost any kind of dress may be adopted, 
provided it is really of some determined 
style amd its tout ensemble is not marred by 
sone inharmonious detail. Velvet (plain 
nilk velvet) is very fashionably combined 
with watered or damasse silks,or with plain 
matin. ° 

There is much variety in the shape of 
bodices; they are very much gathered, or 
plain, deeply pointed or with basques, fin- 
ished with deep, round gathered collars, or 
ruches, or plain facings. Indeed every 
wtvle is almost equally adopted. We see 
badices with enormously long waists, and 
others excessively short-waisted with sashes 
sm» wide that they might answer for scarfs. 
The plain bodice of the aame material as the 
dress is also in great favor; it is laced or 
buttoned either in front or at the back, ac- 
cording to taste; and we may expect to see 
it this winter for evening dresses, made low 
and laced behind, peaked in front and 
at the back, as was the fashion some 
twenty years ago. Nor will it be made 
of the material of the dress only; we 
shall see it of velvet, of brocade silk, or of 
silk embroidered with jet or chenille. 


At present it is also made of cashmere, 
piped with some contrasting color, with 
points in front, and finished behind with 
two loops, forming a sort of postilion basque. 


The neck is finished with a small shirred 
collar put on close round. The tight sleeves 
have gathered epaulettes to match, and are 
buttoned at the wrist. 

Moire, as already hinted, is going to reign 
supreme in this winter's fashions. Not only 
moire pur et simple,but moire and velvet,or 
satin or faille. 

Some of fhe woollen materials are very 
pretty; soft thin clotha, in every shade, 
peacock blue, plum color, fawn, mouse, and 
silver grey, sometimes trimmed with rich 
plush to match. Plush continues to be very 
fashionable, and is made in imany shades, 
the dark colors oeing specially rich and 
heautiful,—such as the rich grenat, sheeny 
peacock blue, crimson, and a delicate sof 
shade of myrtle green. 

The new woollens for winter costumes are 
inoatly self-colored, but not of plain tissues. 
They are in tiny patterns, either basted- 
work or armor, and mostly in dark shades 
of green, and reddish browns. 

One of the new models lately shown has 
the skirt pleated in wide flat pleats, reach- 
ing above the knees in front, the heading 
being concealed by a scarf of the material 
pleated across ; this scarf also concealed the 
edge of the basque-bodice, It is finished 
at the back by a bow and short wide lappets 
of the material. Below this the back width 
forms two or three overhanging puffs, and 
theskirt is finished by a pleated founss; 





ooat-alee ves gauged facings. The 
by sshort ape, fully 

neék, with narrow fluted 

This cape may be put off and on 


A simple walking-costume is of limous- 
ine, striped beige, and dark brick-red. The 
round skirt is kilted all the way down. The 


second skirt is very much draped at the- 


back ; in tront it is crossed slantwise and 
looped up on one side. . 

It has no trimining beyond several rows 
of stitehing in thick dark red silk. Jacket- 
bodice with plain basque open in the mid- 
dle of the back and the opening filled up 
with a pleated gore; in front it is quite 
plain, reinaining slightly open at the bot- 
tom and edged round with stitching. A 
small round pelerine, with collar and 
revers stitched all round and fastened in 
front with a bow of dark red ribbon, can be 
put on and off at pleasure. Tight sleeves, 
with rows of stitching round the wrist. 
Small round buttons of red are placed down 
the front and down each side of the pleated 
gore at the back ; also upon the sleeves and 
sinall square pocket-flaps. 

Another elegant dress is of garnet-red 
cashmere and grosgrain silk. The cash- 
mere dress, three-quarters long, is pleated 
allthe way down. A scarf-tunic of gros- 
grain silk is very much draped at the back; 
a large bow of the silk, without any lapels, 
is placed at the waist-line behind. Long- 
waisted bodice of cashmere, with the bas- 
ques concealed under the drapery; long 
sleeves of cashinere, with silk facings, fin- 
ished with a bow; short pelerine, with a 
long bow and ends drooping at the back. 

A very pretty dreasing-gown of pale blue 
cashinere, had fine pale blue and white 
Russian lace arranged on it in cascades, with 
blue satin bows. <A cream flannel bath 
dressing gown was trimmed with flowered 
flannel, small pink roses and leaves on a 
cream ground. Soime white muslin wmati- 
nees were profusely trimmed with cream 
lace, and made with gathered back and two 
deep flolinces, ornamented with very, pale 
blue and pink bows. 

Those who affect wsthethic dressing are 
carrying old-fashioned reticule bags or wear 
them fastened at the side. Some are not 
only quaint, but pretty. For example, one 
made ot claret and grass-green satin, but in 
a double square, so that when folded in half 
it forined two square pockets; it has large 
satin bows of the two colors at every cor- 
ner, and large steel rings, in the middle of 
which it is fastened to the side. With mus- 
lin dresses for evening wear,the white mus- 
lin bags painted and lined with colored 
silk, and wore suspended at the side, are a 
pretty fashion. 

One of the new forins of bonnet is drawn, 
and not made up on any foundation, having 
a large upstanding front like a caleche. 
Large cut beads, each the size of a bullet, 
are sewn along the edges of inany bonnets, 
and all the shot and other variety of plushes 
play their part. Strings are universally 
worn, and there is much that is new in rib- 
bon. First and foremost comes moire, and 
ali the amalgamations of the same, some 
having a brocade thrown upon it, some be- 
ing applied as stripes with velvet satin and 
plush. Shaded ribbons are going out, but 
not the reversible, and now these are often 
shot on one side, and plain on the other. 
Four inches is the width most used. The 
mixture of tones in one ribbon is very de- 
cided—red, green, and gold, for example. 
Some of the hats ure enormous, and have 
ostrich feathers carried inside and outside. 


Fireside Chat. 
DOMESTIC UPHOLSTERY. 

\ IRLS are daily learning more and more 
thoroughly use of their hands and 
brains, and, this knowledge ned, 

another — is soun reached, namely, that 
~~ work well done is worth its price. 

ence ladies do not scruple to take money 
for their painting, work, &c., and girls are 
learning more fully than they did of old, 
that the necessity for work does not lower 
the worker. : 

Still, there is much to learn. Girls think 

it no to their gentility to go out and 
fight the battle of life on their own account, 
but they, many of them, scorn the work to 


be found nearer home, which must be done | 
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=. rid of, ard yet too utterly out 
ay a saleable at anything a 


The famous “draw. room ’ oover- 
ed in rep or broche, of some, to modern 
taste, excruciating shade of or - 


dying out. 

specimens still remain to harass 
unlucky owners, who are gradually awak- 
we ode am for less decided colors. 

The things are good, nay, even handsome 
of their kind, but oh! that covering, which 
no amount of sun, to be got in our climate 
at all events, can apparently fade toany less 
trying shate. 

Your walls, fresh papered or painted, 
may be pertect. 

ou may have stretched a point, and 
allowed the Brussels drawing-room carpet, 
with its astounding bouquets, to be super- 
seded by Persian or Indian rugs and stAined 
floor; but you know quite well it is hope- 
less to think of that furniture. 

Few upholsterers care to be at the 
bother of re-covering old furniture, unless 
antique enough to be a curiosity. 

They frankly tell you it will cost almost 
as much as new, and certainly make good 
their words. 

What then can be done? The answer is 
simple. Do it yourself. It may sound 
alarining to 8 of recovering with your 
own hands those chairs, sofa, &c.; but hon- 
estly, the sound is the worst of it. 

Begin at first modestly with a separate 
chair, and try your hand at covering it with 
sume cheap material, so that, even if you 
fail, the result will not be disastrous. 

Proceed as follows: 

Over the cushion of your chair pin a piece 
of thin, tough paper, and cut out an exact 
pattern, carefully marking all the plaits and 
little nicks required to make the cover lie 
simeoth and even—the great secret in this 
work. Lay this rn on your material, 
and cut the latter out ~w— { by it, making 
all the required plaite and nicks. Then 
stripoff ey the gimp binding of the 
chair you intend operating on, brush the 
cushion thoroughly and remove any stain, 
with benzine, or your may chance to see 
your old enemy reappear through the new 
cover. The chair, thus prepared, pin on 
your new rnp taking care to get it to “ 
quite evenly everywhere —— tastening 
it. This done, nal it on carefully with tiny 
furniture taks, made for the pose, and 
finish it all off with agimp, or a band of 
the same material, stretched firmly all 
round to hide the rough edges. 

If the seat is buttoned down instead of 
being quite plain, your task is a little more 
troublesome and must be done in one or 
other of the following ways: Take the 
buttons off; fasten the cover, which must be 
cut a little maar, rather loosely on; then 
with a long thin packing needle and some 
p= twine sew in the buttons, covered to 
match the seat, froin the back. The second 
way is the neatest, if the buttons are fixed 
on tirmly enough. lay, your staff over the 
seat of the chair, pin it lightl y into position; 
then with thread, of the proper color 
pass your needle round the button catchin 
the new cloth, and so cover the button as it 
stands, wind the thread round the cloth 
mined three or four times, and fasten. Re- 
peat this process tor each button and then 
fit your cover on as before. 

his is the whole mystery of covering 
furniture ; and if you will only be really 
careful with your pattern, and in fixing on 
your material smoothly and neatly, your 
work is sure to be a success. After all, 
why should you not succeed? Who does 
the work for the upholsterer? A woman ; 
and what one woman can do another may. 
She may have a little more experience and 
training, but as a that you have more 
time and greater inclination to take trouble. 
From sixteen to eighteen yards of material 
of ordi (not narrow) width will cover 
4 small suite. 

A very little.practice will make you won- 
derfully handy at this work, and “~- will 
be astonished to find what pretty useful 
‘pieces of furniture you may jnake out of oid 
ones by help of a little pretty crewel or ap- 
plique work,and a yard or two of velveteen 
or plush. For example, take an old rock- 
ing or lou chair,which has seen se 
and of wh one the Sule’ may be 
good, the varnish and the canework are de- 
cidedly passe. Cut away the canework, 
uite 





pe etiae, P ace holes round the frame 
| clear ; 
with hot water and suda, and when dry 


— —— this 
clean, hard, blacklead brush. If 

it_up with a few lines of gold inlet, the 
effect on the ebonized surface by rubbing 
up the Berlin black will be really good. 
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ve this Iraine thoroughly scrubbed | 


Correspondence. 7 


C. McM., (Oneida, N. Y.)—The matter is 
ope about which you should comsult a ; 


C. & J., (Washington, N. J.)—There is s 
violet colored imk extensively used for copying 
purposes. 

A. A. F., (Winchester, Mams.)—We be- 
lieve that the Rev. Heary Ward Beecher lea Congre- 


gationalist. 
Mus. T. N. J., (Norwalk, Mo.)—They 
reliable frm. 2. We know nothing’ 
nai in question. ; deine 
Lotta, (Missouri.)—If the breaking of 
the engagement is | tended to be permanent, 
qupemeat tthe hand tasted Uo Uneabaae. — 


L. A. P., (Groton, )}—The ase TE) him- 
self—who certainly ought to know if anybody should— 


PouLTRYMAN,( Doylestown, Pa. )}—Combs 
aud watties of fowls may be prevented from freesing 
by ofling them so as to prevent their getting wet. 


WesTERN, (St. Louis, Mo.)—1. In Cali- 
fornia. 2 In Nevada. % Yes. There is no pre- 
paration we know of that will certainly doit. There 
are some advertised,which you might try. 


L., (Mount Carmel, Ill.)—Don Quixote 
is pronounced as though spelled ‘ ho-te.'* 
Les Miserables *“ah-mis-er-ab-ble;’" accent on ‘‘ah'' 
and giving it the sound of *‘a"* in ‘‘arm.*’ 

Mrs. J. M., (Manchester, Tenn.)3-Wor- 
cester’s Dictionary is the authority we give in the 
case, and it pronounces the word ‘ ** the 
accent on the ‘‘ra,’’ and giving the *‘s’’ the sound as 
im **far.** . 

Don QuixorTs, (Stafford C. H.)—There 
are very few collectors of gold coin. The premium on 
those issued previous to 1830 is about 15 cents, 2. FE. 
Mason, Jr., Numismatist, 2 N. Thirteenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. R., (West Chester, Pa,)—We do not 
know the book, and consequently are unacquainted 
with the characters you mention. 2 There is a sew- 
ing needle factory on Pigeon Run, Charlestown town- 
ship, Chester county, Pa. It isa branch of Simith's, 
Redditch, England, 

SUBSCRIBER, (Pittsburg, Pa.)—We re- 
gret to say that if several doctors could not inform you 
the cause of, or a cure for, your timidity, it is surely 
not in our power todo so, Consult a good physician 
who makes a specialty of nervous complaints, and if 
he can do nothing for you there is no recourse that we 


can see left, 
(San Franciseo, Cal.) — 





SUBSCRIBER, 
About the matter speak to a physician. 2. You are 
not bound to say anything of it. It is a delicate mat- 
ter elther way, and we do not care to speak decidedly. 
Still, in your position, we should let him know noth- 
ing concerning it, Good may come in this way, while 
in the other the possibility of trouble seems much 
greater. 


D. anpD T., (Harford, Md.)—In order to 
have soft, white hands, it is required that they should 
be protected from severe cold, partienlariy if not 
quite dry, as that will make them chap. They must 
be proteeted, too, if necessity requires any work from 
them which will rub the skin or soll very much, A 
powder for whitening the hands is made of Fite 
castile soap, powdered, 4 ounces; cuttlefish-bone, 4 
ounces; bleached almonds, 8 ounces: orris-root, 2 
ounees ; oll of cloves, 4 drachm: oll of lavender, 1 
drachm. Used as a soap-powder. 


MAuD, (Westport, Mo.)—We would look 
upon it as a sign of respect—not necessarily the great- 
est sign of respect—if the young man should intro- 
duce you to his relatives. Again it might happen if 
he did not do so it would be an honorable act. All 
would depend upon circumstances, 2. Seventeen ts 
not too young to become an actress, As to your de- 
sire let it stop there. Acting is a trade at which you 
must serve your time, and looks much more attrac- 
tive to an outsider than it really is. Still, if geulus is 
working at you, as you believe, there are in the larger 
cities institutions where persuns are prepared for the 
profession. 


Anxious, (Fisher, Il.)\—We believe you 
mistake the strength of the young lady's feeling. She 
may think a great deal of you and yet not love you. 
Perhaps, in her opinion, answering your notes un~- 
der the clreumstances would amount to an expression 
of affection, or she might not have received them. If 
she did get them, and socially treats you as a Triend, 
it seems a somewhat unladylike act, not to have an- 
swered one way or the other, Your best course is to 
cease writing, and when you next meet make Inquiry 
about the note business, and why she did not notice 
them, if received. 2 Dr. Kane, we belfeve, in the 
year 1855 or "6. 3. We do not know which is she best 
business college in the United States. 


PaNsEY, (Shrewsbury, Iowa.)—1. The 
question ‘‘What ix love ?** was asked thousands and 
thousands of years since and is still awaiting an 
answer. When it comes to you, however, you will 
know whatitis much better than amyone could ex- 
plain it to you. 2 We koow of no better method to 
gain a young man’s affection than by always acting 
the true woman. You cannot tell him in so many 
words that you are fond of him until he first speaks on 
the subject, but there are a thousand little ways in 
which you may show ‘a preference for him without 
either compromising yourself, or the 
bounds of propriety. If these do them- 
selves to you, we can hardly do it. 2 is such 
a thing as love at Grst sight. It may not be very deep 
or lasting, but if, on acquaintance, the tmpres- 
sion made through the eyes be 
the heart, we may consider it certainly & ¢asé of love 
at Grst sight. 


P. P., (Gaffney, 8S. C.)—We think very 
little of a young lady smiling at a young man during 
service in church. It is irreverent and consequently 
out of place. That you have not been introduced to 
her only makes the matter worse, and shows she is s 
person to make a good stranger. Neither send a card, 
call, nor write. If you are 


